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CHAPTER 11. 



A DIALOGUE. 



*' AviCE, how should you like to leave San- 
derstone ?" 

It was the morning following the return of 
Mr. Stanmore. The breakfast table had been 
cleared, the servants had retired, and the 
guardian and ward were seated facing each 
other. Mr. Stanmore had made no hasty 
movement to withdraw, in conformity with the 
new rules he had adopted, but sat in his easy 
chair, and looked at Avice Hem. 

Avice felt that the hour had come for expla-- 
nation — ^felt how cruel it would be to the feelinga 
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of them bothy and was puzzling her brain with 
the best way to commence a subject so embarras- 
sing, when her guardian forestalled her by his 
singular question. 

Before Avice could reply, he had continued. 

" To leave Sanderstone, all its fair landscapes 
and agreeable neighbors, and live in dry, 
musty London, with nothing but dreary streets 
and tops of houses for scenery ?" 

" Have you any serious intention of leaving 
Sanderstone, Mr. Stanmore ?" 

" What inducement is there to live in it ?" 
he answered, his grave face becoming graver 
still. '^ I shall see but little of Eosamond, if I 
remain, and shall have fewer quarrels with my 
son-in-law, if I meet him only once or twice a 
year. Besides, there is another reason — I have 
lost a sister in this house. I am not old- 
£BLshioned enough to be influenced by any super- 
stitious folly, but I have a kind of horror of 
living in a place wherein everything it contains 
is suggestive of some painful remembrance of 
the one gone. I have another reason, yet/' 
" And that is — ?" asked Avice. 
" That I begin after many years of .quiet coun- 
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try life, to find I am yet too young to give up 
work altogether — ^I feel a void that * The State' 
can never fill — an aching want to be busy again, 
and meddle with politics, or office business, and 
I have had two offers made me, one or the other 
of which I feel very much inclined to accept." 

Avice was silent — she was filming her dis- 
closure too. 

" So Avice I think of leaving Olverton 
House," he said, " come what do you say to 
London, and why are you still so thoughtful, 

girl r 

" Mr. Stanmore, will you listen to me ?" 
" Your question implies a doubt." 
"I mean to listen without comment until 
I have concluded all I have to say — to listen 
patiently, and with forbearance." 
" Am I so great a tyrant ?" 
" You have altered very much — to me." 
"I have altered very much to myself, 
Avice," he said gloomily, " I have lost so many 
stakes, that I feel like a ruined spendthrift, 
without a single hope in the world — ^I have 
been too speculative ! Proceed, I will listen 
patiently.'* 
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" Mr. Stanmore," began Avice, looking 
down, " it has probably not suggested itself to 
you that I — I am alone here, that the great 
changes which have come upon us in this house 
have placed me in a position which becomes 
every day a greater effort to sustain. I will not 
tell you, my dear, dear guardian, all the foolish, 
wicked reports — ^reports which no one of sane 
mind would give credence to — that are already 
floating about Sanderstone. I will not wound 
you by recurrence to them — they are so wild, so 
foolish, so void of all belief, so inconsistent in 
their nature, and yet to me so cruel ! But as 
my staying beneath this roof would, and doeSy 
give some color to the story — I think it right 
and maidenly to inform you of that painful duty 
which I must perform for your sake and my 
own. It is," drawing a long breath, " to 
part." 

" Is that a painful duty, Avice ?" he asked, 
with his troubled gaze directed at the carpet. 

" Ah ! dear guardian, kind father, if you will 
allow me thus to call you for the few more 
hours I stay beneath this roof," said Avice, 
tremblingly, " have I been so hard of feeling. 
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SO devoid of common love and gratitude from 
the day you sheltered the grand-child of the 
poor office-keeper, that you should doubt the 
pain I feel in telling you — the pain I feel in 
saying I must leave you." 

" No, no, I will believe all this is painful to 
relate — ^yet — yet you will leave me ! Wife, 
daughter, sister, and now you !" he said in 
a low stifled tone. 

" In the new engagements you will form in 
London, in the toil of new pursuits and studies, 
you will soon become habituated to my absence," 
said Avice, " and, remember, guardian — ." 

" Go on," said he, looking up for a moment 
as she abruptly stopped. 

" It is nothing." 

" Still say it, lest I should think it of some 
moment." 

" It may pain you." 

"No." 

"I was about to add — forgive me they are 
idle words — that I do not think this change will 
be felt very much by you; we have seen so 
little of each other lately — ^you have been so 
busy with your papers in the study, or absent 
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from your home, or writing, or occupied with 
books. I am so glad of that — I would not 
have you feel my loss like Rosamond's for all the 
world/' 

" Have you forgotten that I am your guardian, 
and that I can command your stay. Miss 
Hern ?" he asked, with a sudden asperity of 
manner. 

" Ah ! for my sake you would not do that, 
Mr. Stanmore," said Avice. 

" Right — right," he answered, sinking into his 
hollow tone of voice again, " it is your wish — I 
have but to comply. What do you intend ? — 
what pursuit ? — what plan ?" 

" I have formed no settled plan," replied Avice ; 
" I thought if — if you knew of any lady who 
travelled much, or who lived alone, I should like 
to be a companion to her — to travel with her— - 
to—" 

^' Descend from the lady and become half a 
domestic and half a slave, subjecting yourself to 
the airs and caprices of some lady of fortune, 
who will call you her companion," cried Stan- 
more. " Avice, you are humble." 

Avice colored. 
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" If you will go, I dare not balk you," said 
Stanmore, '^ it is rash and precipitate, but I will 
think of this. In a day or two I may suggest 
something more fitting for a daughter. Why, 
there is your unde — live with Rosamond ?" 

"No, no." 

" And now," asked he almost fiercely, " this 
world which you are studying almost prudishly 
— this giving ear to idle rumors, instead of 
treating it with merited contempt, and looking 
back its calumny with scorn ? Do you fear the 
world's whisperings so much that you leave your 
home — sunder all old connections — go forth to 
fa^e the troubles of life, and subject yourself to 
its petty indignities, for some foolish words 
that have been said against you ? Oh ! Avice, 
I did not think you were so weak as that !" 

" It is my strength which makes me answer 
those evil rumors, and prove their falsity in the 
only way I can." 

"Tush — tush," said Stanmore impatiently. 
" What answer is that ? Is there no other 
story to be made up, or has the world but one ? 
Come let us be plain," added he with a great 
effort, " this guardian and ward, this man old 
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enough to be her father, this girl so young and 
artless, what does the world say about them — 
does it say they are going to be — married ?" 

"The rumor goes so far in its absurdity. 
Those who have promulgated it do not reflect 
upon the years we have been together — ^the 
disparity between our ages and pursuits — the 
child I am even now," said Avice, " more — they 
would ascribe so unnatural an engagement to my 
scheming, my duplicity — my, my — " 

She broke down at last, despite the struggle 
with her choking voice to continue. He held 
up his hand and said— 

" No more, I have been harsh ; I ask your 
pardon. Yes, yes ! I can well understand your 
feelings — the delicacy of your position in this 
house — I see it all — ^you must go ! No one 
must say a word against my ward. Adopt your 
own course, Avice, but let me point out, to the 
best of my power, its direction. I will think of 
this deeply — don't move — stay here. I am 
going to my room, or out, or — don't move !" 

He rose from his chair and left the room with 
rapid strides. 

Avice saw no more of him that day; he 
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kept to his study till near dinner time, and then 
went out on horseback, and did not return until 
a late hour of the night. 

At breakfast the^ next morning he made no 
further comment on the incidents of the preced- 
ing day, but his whole manner, which had under- 
gone so many changes in her time, was now 
wholly diflferent from any he had hitherto as- 
sumed. There was a nervous agitation in all he 
did and said, that was in singular contrast to 
his old inflexibility, and the few words he 
addressed to Avice were uttered in a low kind 
tone, which reminded her of a very old time 
indeed — the time when she was lying ill at his 
house in Richmond, and he looked in at the 
door of her room every morning before he went 
to office. 

Was it prudery after all, thought Avice — 
was it not wilfully throwing aside her position 
in life, and wounding him who should have been 
her first consideration, to leave his house — her 
home ? Had not girls younger than she, lived 
with their widowed guardians, without one 
breath of suspicion falling on them ? — Suspicion ! 
she was above it. Yet they were talking of her 
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outside, even Mrs. Clifton half believed it, and 
Miss Mistleford had already whispered it to the 
real baronet, to whom she was engaged. — She 
DHist go— he had seen the force of the truth 
himself, and had confessed it in his parting 
words of yesterday. He would soon forget her 
too, she felt assured of that; although be was 
so kind and gentle just now, yet he had 
shunned her society, confined himself to his own 
rooms, and almost lived without seeing her 
from day to day. She should think of him a 
great deal — she loved him perhaps better than 
any one living in the world ; oh I if she had 
only been his daughter! But he had had 
enough of daughters — he had said so on the 
day she endeavored to soften the shock of 
Rosamond's secret marriage, by offering him a 
daughter's love. Besides, they were not going 
to part for ever, they were too old friends for 
that — he would come and see her in her new 
home, wherever that might be, and those would 
be happy days of meeting, when he came to 
prove that he had not quite forgotten her. 

She sat and thought about all this, and more 
than this, long after Mr. Stanmore had left her 
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to her reverie — she thought too of spending the 
rest of the summer with Martha Badge, of 
living with her in that alms-house, and living 
happily too, for a month or so, until she had 
finally decided upon her new course in life, or 
Mr. Stanmore had offered his advice or found 
a friend for her. 

How pleased Mrs. Badge would be to see 
her, how surprised to learn she had come 
to spend so long a time under her humble 
roof; what walks they would take together 
— ^what stories they would have to tell, and 
to recall — why, it would be beginning life 
again ! 

Setting aside that stale proverb applicable to 
an elderly gentleman of loose character, it is 
occasionally a matter of surprise to find how 
often a train of thoughts appears to conjure up, 
as if by magic, the object of reflection or 
something appertaining to it — a friend, a 
letter, or a message sent by lightning on the 
wv*es. 

Could there have been a more curious 
coincidence than this ? Avice Hern startled out 
of her meditations by the opening of the door — 
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by the servant entering and standing aside to 
allow the ingress of a tall old lady — ^by his 
announcing in stentorian tones the name of 
« Mrs. Badge !" 
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CHAPTER III. 



OLD FRIENDS. 



" My dear, dear Martha, is it indeed you ?" 
Yes, it was indeed honest Martha Badge, 
there was no mistaking the old lady. There 
was not another Martha Badge in England. 

Not a bit shaken in constitution, with only 
her hair more white, and her eyes more dim 
behind the awful spectacles ; still as upright 
and firm as a backboard, and showing no signs 
of giving in for many years to come — ^looking 
as if she were well seasoned against Time, and 
proof against all those attacks of his which 
had laid legions in the dust of their mother 
earth, long before they had scored as many 
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points as Martha in the great game of 
life. 

" Yes, it's mc," replied Martha, as Avice 
flew into her arms, " and a rare fright I've 
given you, like an old silly, as I am. Why 
you're as pale as a ghost, dear. Now you 
didn't expect me to-day, Avvy, my child, did 
you ?" 

" Why did you not write and tell me you 
were coming," said Avice, half reproachfully, 
when Mrs. Badge and she were seated together 
on the couch, " you who have resisted so many 
invitations to Olverton House, and talked of 
never leaving your cottage, and of being settled 
there for ever." 

" Ah ! we're all talking of things we know 
nothing about in this world," said Martha, 
sententiously. 

"I — I hope nothing has happened," asked 
Avice, alarmed at the mysterious manner of 
Mrs. Badge. 

" Something has happened, my dear," replied 
Mrs. Badge, ^' and a very singular affair it is, 
altogether. I've only come a few minutes before 
her, in order to surprise you a bit Avice." 
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Her !" Avice repeated, wonderingly. 
Yes; my dear, * her,' " replied Martha, 
**Miss Wrick-rick-erton — I haven't the name 
quite right yet, Awy, — ^but your old guv'ness, 
you know." 

" Miss Wrickerton — ^is she really coming to 
see me ?" 

" Ah ! in a carriage with two horses, my 
dear Awy," cried the old lady, ** no more of 
your Bath chairs full of hard corners, and — 
fleas. Miss Wrick-ick-erton has come into 
her Rights after all these years — ^you remember 
they were talked about at school ? the affair is 
all settled, the big people in Chancery have 
found time to bring it to an end, and she's a 
lady now, and deserves to be, my dear, if ever 
anybody did." 

" I am very glad to hear of her prosperity." 

"To think, my child, that she should 
remember me, and take the trouble to write 
such a long letter too— oh ! I never saw or 
heard such a long letter in all my life — ^awfully 
long, my dear — saying she was more lonely 
than ever since she had got a great lady and 
given up school, and lost her mother last winter, 
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and that nothing would please her better than 
for an old friend to live with her — think 
of that, Avice! She hated finery, she said, 
had quarrelled with all her relations long ago, 
kept no company, and knew she should only be 
at home with that chatty steady old lady who 
used to take tea with her and her pet — ^tea and 
cake if you remember, Avice, at her house in 
Westminster. Ah ! she's what I call a sensible 
woman." 

" And how long have you been her companion, 
dear Martha ?" 

"Two days, and we're quite comfortable 
already," answered Mrs. Badge, " and as she had 
made up her mind to surprise you by a visit, — 
for you do write to her she tells me, Awy, and 
have not forgotten her — she waited till I could 
join her, and so we came to Bankscum yester- 
day morning — came over to San — san — this 
place you know, late last night — hired a cottage 
for a week, and a stable at * the Bear,' for the 
carriage and horses, which she brought down 
with her from London — such a carriage and 
horses, my dear ! and I've just walked over 
here myself to tell you she is coming, and to see 
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that good young man, Mr. Stembore, and 
thank him for all past kindnesses to me, and^ 
if you will allow me — to Avice. I hope he's 
as good as ever Avice ?" 

" Yes," replied Avice, " but he has seen much 
sorrow since he was secretary at the — office, 
Martha, you would scarcely know him, now." 

" Know him anywhere, my dear." 

Martha Badge's firm asseveration was not borne 
out by any decisive proof, for upon Mr. Stan- 
more's entrance, she sat and ^ stared sternly at 
him through her spectacles, and nudged 
Avice for some information concerning the 
intruder. 

" This is my guardian, Martha. Mr. Stan- 
more," turning to him, " this is my oldest 
friend — my second mother— rMrs. Badge." 

Mrs. Badge rather staggered at the in- 
troduction, leaped from her seat and made a 
stiflf formal courtesy. Mr. Stanmore would have 
remembered her anywhere by that painful 
bend in the back, he used to be struck and 
appalled by it in the office days, when meeting 
her on the stairs, or in the hall, and had always 
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been in inward dread of her doing herself some 
material injury. 

" Welcome, my dear lady," said he kindly, 
" pray keep your seat, I am glad to see you 
looking so well — be seated, pray. Well Mrs. 
Badge have you come to spend a week with 
our little friend here ?" 

" No thankee, sir, I have merely called to see 
Avice — to tell her of her old guv'ness, who is 
on her way to see her too, she's come into her 
rights, sir." 

" Oh ! indeed," replied Mr. Stanmore, 
absently. 

"I've also called to give an old woman's 
thanks, sir, for that shelter you aflForded me 
down in Essex, with your own free heart." 

" Tut— tut." 

" And to tell you, sir, the key is left with 
Mrs. Twitter, and — " 

" Yes, yes," said he, somewhat impatiently, 
" I understand, but you — have you left the 
place ?" 

"To take pity on the loneliness of Miss 
Wrick-— Wrick — erton, sir, an old friend, who, 
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thank God, has come into her rights. Hard 
and cruel was it to keep her out of *ein so 
long !" 

"Avice?" 

Mr. Stanmore gave an earnest, inquiring 
look, and made an imploring gesture with his 
hands. It was so quickly and suddenly done, 
that it escaped the notice of Mrs Badge. 
Avice sadly shook her head. Martha Badge 
was an honest, good woman, and Avice could 
have lived a life-time with her without feeling 
any great distinction, without paying any heed 
to her rough, illiterate ways, her old-fashioned 
manners, her want of education, good breeding, 
everything that makes the gentlewoman; but 
Mr. Stanmore — a man of sensitive tempera- 
ment, a scholar, one who had had ladies for 
mother, sister, daughter — Martha Badge was 
no companion for him, not even as a house- 
keeper, and Avice felt he must have had a deep 
affection for his ward, for all his avoidance of 
her company, to make the offer he had just 
silently implied. 

Mr. Stanmore turned away, and after a few 
casual observations quitted the room, almost at 
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the same time as Miss Wrickerton's carriage 
was drawn up before the portico of OlTerton 
House, and Miss Wrickorton was being assisted 
from it by a sturdy page, in such a bright bhie 
tight-fitting jacket, and such white shiny but- 
tons, with the crest — part of the rights— on 
each, that he looked like a policeman. 

Leaning heavily on the arm of this page, who 
was also burdened with a large pillow. Miss 
Wrickerton was with some difficulty, got 
into the hall, and escorted slowly into the 
parlor. 

When the cirdevant schoolmistress was fairly 
in the room, and seated in a large easy chair 
with the pillow at her back — the offidal-looking 
page backed himself out, and shut the door upon 
the fair triumvirate. 

" My dear, dear Avice,*' cried Miss Wricker- 
ton, tears beginning to run down her sharp 
litde face, as her old pupil leaned over her 
and kissed her, " how glad I am to see you — to 
hold you in these weak arms of mine, just as I 
did, goodness knows how many years ago ! 
It's just like a dream — ^it's just like a dream !'* 
she cried, hysterically, " I used to say to myself. 
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ril never go and see my favorite — you were 
always my favorite, the only one I ever had — 
until I have come into my rights. And here 
they are, and here I am — oh ! this is a very 
happy day." 

And to prove the asserted fact, she began to 
cry more violently, and to bury her seamed face 
in her laced handkerchief. 

" It is a happy day for me, dear Miss 
Wrickerton, to find that I am still the favorite, 
that you have not forgotten me — you who have 
had so much to think of, without troubling your- 
self about your little Avice, so much affliction, 
and so many cares !" 

"And so few to love me," added Miss 
Wrickerton, drying her eyes, " and you were 
such a loveable child, if you remember, 
Avice?" 

Avice did not remember, although Mrs. 
Badge chimed in with a sonorous, " That she 
was !" 

" And then, how kind it was to come and 
see me after they had resolved to make a lady 
of you — do you remember coming in the car- 
riage, Avice ? and to never forget me in my 
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poor little back street, but to write the kindest 
of letters from time to time, and tell me all 
the news of your good home. Not forgotten ! — 
ah ! my dear child, kindness and attention are 
never forgotten by old ladies and old maids, and 
will make an impression on the frostiest hearts 
of either. And mine has been a very frosty 
heart, indeed !'^ 

" That it hasn't," was suddenly jerked out by 
Martha Badge. 

" My dear Mrs. Badge, it has, I assure you," 
said Miss Wrickerton, " frosty, and hard and 
cold — but then I've been a poor little sufferer 
in mv time." 

" And how happy it makes me, dear Miss 
Wrickerton, to be able to congratulate you on 
your change of fortune and your deserved 
prosperity — to thank you also for this kind, 
kind visit." 

"No thanks, my dear," replied Miss 
Wrickerton, gently tapping the elbow of her 
chair with a long fan, as she used to tap the 
ink-stained desk with her ebony ruler, "I look 
upon it as a duty. And as for change of 
fortune — upon my word, Avice, since I have 
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found myself a rich lady, I have not been half 
so happy. No, no, all the money bags in the 
world, would not do me much good. There's 
my poor mother, I have lost her — she died, dear 
soul ! last winter, in the old house, two days 
before the great letter came to me with its 
flaring red seal; died," beginning to whimper 
again, " believing I should have to sell some of 
the furniture, and let another room to pay 
the doctor who attended her. Then when I 
got into my fine house; — it's in the heart of 
London, for I think I should go mad if I lived 
in a country place now — it was all so lonely and 
miserable, I missed my rows of children — there 
was no one to teach — no backs to slap when I 
was cross — nothing but gawky servants staring 
at you out of the corners of their eyes. So I 
wrote to my good friend, Mrs. Badge, and I 
have been getting better ever since she arrived ; 
there's only one thing now to make me well 
and comfortable." 

" And that ?" 

"Is," with a wistful glance, "Miss Avice 
Hern in London, spending a few quiet weciks 
with me. I hope you will not refuse me, my 
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dear^ after coming all this long way to fetch 
you. I hope Mr. Stanmore will spare you, for 
the sake of the old companions we have been 
together." 

Mr. Stanmore re-entered, and was introduced 
to Miss Wrickerton, who coughed, even blushed, 
and was very much perplexed. His gen- 
tlemanly quiet manner soon set her at her 
ease. 

" I have taken the liberty of sending your 
carriage home. Miss Wrickerton," said he. 

" My gracious, sir I" cried the small lady, 
" you never have ?" 

" My ward will not feel inclined to part with 
her best friends yet a while," he continued, " the 
carriage will come in the evening, after dinner. 
There, there, my dear ladies, it's finally 
arranged, you cannot get away again without 
my sign manual, and I am not disposed to give 
it." 

" Oh, sir ! you're very kind," simpered Miss 
Wrickerton. 

" Ah I Avice will tell you a different tale," 
said he, with a laugh ; " but I am intruding on 
your stories of old time, and hindering all the 
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outbursts of confidence — and ladies have so 
much to say, too — ^pardon me." 

He once more closed the door, and went up 
to his study. 

" What a perfect gentleman ! what a nice 
dear man !" cried Miss Wrickerton in an ecstasy 
of pleasure. 

"Gentleman — ^what could he be else, I 
should like to know?" asked Mrs. Badge, 
gruffly. 

" And what a flow of spirits !" added Miss 
Wrickerton, " I declare I'm quite in love with 
him — I hope he did not see it !" 

They had a long talk together after Mr. 
Stanmore had retired, one of those long happy 
conversations between old friends, who have 
been parted for years ; full of " do you re- 
members," and " do you recollects," — charmed 
word^ .hbh ^e i of „. y^ .gain, and 
take us back to the days of our youth, of our 
first love, or our first ambition* — days of the 
satchel, and of that "shining morning face," 
with which we crept " unwillingly to school." 

It was a pleasant day altogether, and Avice 
did not mar it by any recapitulation of her own 
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sorrows, or her own resolutions for the future 
— contenting herself with accepting Miss 
Wrickerton's invitation, and, perhaps, thinking 
that it might be extended much longer than 
Miss Wrickerton had any idea of at present. 

Mr, Stanmore thought so, too, when Miss 
Wrickerton told him at dinner of her wish, and 
asked his consent to ratify it, and his face 
shadowed very darkly as he inclined his head, 
and said, " what pleased Miss Hem, was more 
than satisfactory to him/' 

The carriage came at last, and Miss Wricker- 
ton was got into the hall by the united aid of 
Mr. Stanmore and Avice. Mr. Stanmore was 
still talking to the delighted and highly-flattered 
school-mistress, and expressing a hope that 
Sanderstone was not to lose her for many weeks 
to come, when there came rudely clattering on 
the pavement a spirited horse, whose rider was 
not scrupulous in muttering a few curses on the 
carriage in the way, against which his mare had 
nearly run her " infernally stupid head." The 
man leaped from his horse and stalked into 
the hall, riding-whip in hand. 

"Where's Stanmore — ^where's Stanmore?" 
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cried Walter Hern, " I want — oh! here you are; 
good news, old fellow, the turtle doves are 
coming home next Monday/' 

" Indeed I" exclaimed Mr. Stanmore, " when 
did you hear that ?" 

"Telegraph from London — good evening, 
ma'am — they're in London now." 

" They did not send to me," muttered Mr. 
Stanmore. 

" To tell you the truth, Arnold telegraphed 
for money, and — ho I ho ! ho ! — there's not 
much credit in the preference," said he, " but 
still I thought I'd run over and tell you, 
although I've left a dozen capital fellows at 
home — will you join us ?" 

« No, thank you." 

" They did not like me to leave them," said 
Hem, with a tipsy hiccup ; " but I was certain 
you'd be glad to hear." 

"I am obliged. Hern, by your consider- 
ation." 

" Well, Avice, old girl," cried Hern, " you 
don't trouble your uncle much ; but we shall 
get you at the Hall a little oftener, when Rosa- 
mond comes home, and — ^hoUo !" with a terrific 
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shout of surprise, as he caught sight of 
the grim face peering over Avice's shoulder, 
" is it ? — yes — by all that's holy — Mother 
Badge !" 

Mrs. Badge stood with her hands clutching 
Avice's dress, but did not speak. 

" You're bearing up against Time, old gal," 
said he, " the devil's in me, if I thought of ever 
seeing you again !" 

Still Mrs. Badge did not utter one syllable 
in exchange, although the gleam of defiance 
was shining in her cold grey eyes. Walter 
Hem's lips parted to again address her, but 
the old lady leaving Avice's side, marched 
slowly back into the room. 

"That's better than bullying, eh, Avice," 
said Hern, "better than the row we had in 
Whitehall one day — ^poor old gal ! how she did 
go it that night, to be sure !" 

During this colloquy. Miss Wrickerton had 
been safely got into her carriage by the 
amateur policeman, who had relieved the 
careful Mr. Stanmore of his charge. Avice 
hastened to see after honest Martha ; she found 
the old lady seated on the sofa, and 
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breathing hard, as though she had been 
running. 

" My dear, dear Martha, what is the matter 
I hope his sudden appearance has not frightened 
you," cried Avice, " I never told you of his 
living at Sanderstone, or of his change in life, 
knowing your antipathy so well/' 

" I shall be better in a minute — oh, dear !" 

Avice poured out a glass of wine. 

" Thank you — I shall be quite well now, my 
child,'' said Mrs. Badge, making one spasmodic 
gulp of the wine, " to think of seeing him.*' 

" How long has he been living about here ?" 
inquired Martha, after a long pause. 

" Some years, now." 

" Years !" 

« Yes." 

"What is he — a gentleman's servant — ^a 
groom, or what ?" 

"A man possessed of extensive property, 
inherited from the brother who died in 
India — the Richard Hem you told me of one 
day." 

" So Richard Hern made money, and this 
one — the last of a bad bunch, and the worst of 
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all of 'em," said Martha, " has become a rich 
man ! Do you love him, Awy, now ?" 

"We do not see each other very often,'* 
answered Avice, " and — and there is not much 
to love or respect in Walter Hem, Martha." 

"How weak and feeble I am growing, Avice," 
said she, rising, " quite childish — quite a babby. 
If he had not taken me so sudden-like, how I 
would have given it him ! Miss Wrickerton 
will wonder where I am. We shall see you to- 
morrow, my darling, and — who's Arnold ?" 

" His son." 

" The son of Walter Hern !" cried Martha 
Badge, " has he a son then ?" 

"Yes, and married to Mr. Stanmore's 
daughter." 

" Oh, dear ! if I ask any more questions to- 
night," said Martha, " I shall go into a fit. 
Married Mr. Stanmore's daughter ! married 
Mr. — ^good night, my dear !" 

And after catching Avice suddenly round the 
neck, and violently kissing her, she strode into 
the hall, past Mr. Stanmore, and up the carriage 
steps. 

When she was seated by the side of Miss 
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Wrickerton, she peered out cautiously from the 
carriage window, as if looking for Walter Hem, 
but that boisterous gentleman was half way on 
his homeward road. 

"Good night, Mr. Sternbore," said she, 
becoming aware of her disrespectful behaviour 
to the guardian of Avice. " I quite forgot 
you, and beg pardon. Drive to Whitehall, 
you man — to — God bless me ! and for- 
give me for being a fool. Oh ! Miss 
Wrickabone," cried she, sinking back as 
the carriage moved, " Wrickerton — who would 
have dreamed of that brute of a man — 
he broke his father's heart, he went and 
ro — he murdered his father by slow degrees, 
as bad sons murder father, mother, by 
their goings on ; who would have thought of 
his living here, his getting rich, the wretch ! 
—his " 

"What does it all mean?" exclaimed the 
bewildered lady by her side. 

" It means there is no telling black from 
white," concluded Martha Badge " the bad 
get rich ; the good starve till kingdom 
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come; if it wasn't for the blessed Bible, one 
might as weU be wrong as right — it 
wouldn't matter without that the toss up of a 
button !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GUARDIAN AND WARD. 

AviCE saw Miss Wrickerton the next day and 
the next, and many were the long conversations 
they had together. After everything had been 
talked over concerning the school, and the 
children who had received instruction from Miss 
Wrickerton in Avice's time — A vice remembered 
all their names, habits and failings — ^there was 
Mrs. Badge to take Avice aside and inquire 
minutely into the rise and progress of Walter 
Hern, the fortune he had inherited, and the 
estate he had bought with it. Mrs. Badge 
was hardly satisfied with the scanty information 
Avice was in possession of, but nevertheless 
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wasted considerable time in conning over the 
matter in a comer, leaving Avice and Miss 
Wrickerton to themselves. 

The secret of Avice's position at Olverton 
House came out in one of these interviews at 
Miss Wrickerton's cottage, and eagerly did the 
good little woman embrace the opportunity of 
offering Avice the shelter of her home. 

" You must live with me — there's not an 
objection in the world," cried Miss Wrickerton ; 
" How thoroughly glad I am now, that I have 
come into my Rights ! To think we should all 
three meet again, like the witches in Macbeth — 
excuse me being so uncomplimentary my dear, 
but I was always fond of similes. What a 
contented trio we shall make !" 

" But do not misunderstand me, my dear 
Miss Wrickerton," said Avice ; " I am not 
coming as a pensioner on your bounty — ^your 
little Avice has got too proud for that. If you 
will take me on my own conditions, for I am 
quite an heiress I assure you, I will return to 
London with you, and leave — Cleave — Sander- 
stone — for — ever !" 

She had great difficulty in finishing the sen- 
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tence, and] turned away her head at its conclu- 
sion, and looked steadily through the window. 
It was hard to talk of leaving Sanderstone, 
although these good friends had started up 
as if by magic — come at the critical moment as 
people do occasionally in real-life, and invariably 
in novels — and she would not have to face the 
world alone. It was hard to leave him too— it 
seemed even now cruel and ungrateful after so 
many, many years of kindness. What was she 
not indebted to him ? Were the kind feelings 
which she should always entertain towards him, 
payment enough for his adopting her— a WUd- 
flower — for drawing no distinction between her 
and ' sister ' Rosamond ? 

Rosamond ! She should see her before she 
went to London, she was coming back in three 
days' time, that would be Monday next — how 
surprised poor Rosamond would be ! 

Avice would be going away with friends after 
all, but still it was a heavy weight that op- 
pressed her, notwithstanding that bright side 
to the future — and still, hour by hour, the 
weight accumulated, and bore her down till 
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she grew nervous and despondent, and was 
even doubtful if it were right to leave him 
in his loneliness. 

" Wife, sister, daughter, and now you !" She 
should never forget the half imploring look 
which accompanied these words. 

After the conference with the schoolmistress, 
she mentioned to her guardian the propositions 
that had been made to her, and which she, with 
his permission, intended to accept. 

** I had expected it," he said, " if it please 
you, Avice, my consent is granted. I will not 
say willingly — ^for I do not throw off the last 
tie with a willing heart." 

" You do not throw me off, Mr. Stanmore, 
I hope and trust," said Avice. " You spoke of 
living in London, you will come and see me very 
often ? I am not going because I love you less, 
or have grown tired of my home." 

"Thanks. I shall see you now and then, 
not too often," he added with a faint smile ; 
" people will talk in London, Avice, as well as 
Sanderstone." 

They went to church together on the Sunday 
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— it was for the last time, and they both 
felt it very deeply; Stanmore more severely, 
perhaps, for he had more to lose. As they 
returned across the fields, not a word was 
exchanged between them — they were both 
silent, Stanmore holding his head loftily and 
looking straight before him, at the distant 
landscape, Avice with her gaze directed to 
the green sward at her feet, and hiding a 
few tears that were falling within her thick 
lace veil. 

It was a miserable Sunday afternoon too ; it 
came on to rain, and neither Miss Wrickerton, 
nor Mrs. Badge called, and Avice sat at the 
window praying for some one to arrive, if it 
were only Walter Hern, and relieve her from 
her nervousness and from the tramp, tramp, 
of Mr. Stanmore as he walked up and down 
the room. After a time he left Avice, and 
did not return to the room until the bells 
in the old grey turret of Sanderstone church 
were ringing out for evening service. He 
came in so deathly pale, lookiug so strangely 
wild at Avice as he entered, that she grew 
alarmed. 
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'^ Is it niniiig still ?" he isked in a deep Trace. 

" Yes, sir ; raining fiist." 

He walked to the other window and looked 
out Avioe's heart beat violently ahhongh he 
stood staring at the rain outside, and not 
uttering a syllable. When he qpoke at last, a 
rajnd throbbing at her tem^des seemed to keep 
time to his wcMtls. How she prayed some one 
would come, now I 

** Our last Sunday evening, Avice !** in the 
same strange voice. 

" I fear so, sir." 

** How many Sundays have we spent ti^ether 
nnoe you and I met at Richmond for the first 
time?'' 

" A great numbo",** murmured Avice. 

^More than we shall i^nd again: mwe 
Sundays than we shall ever, ever spend hours 
after this, Avice ?" 

Avice could not reply. 
I hope they have been happy ones, giii ?*' 
Very, very, sir.** 

I hope you will not forget them — that you 
win have some remembrance of the guardian 
when you are — with your friends." 
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" You know, sir, that he will ever be the 
first thought of Avice Hern's." 

**I trust you have forgotten the old days 
of my harshness, ward," said he, " days of 
asperity when soured by trouble or disappoint- 
ment in my dearest wishes, I have been less 
than kind." 

" O ! do not mention them, dear Sir ; they 
are of little moment now." 

"Avice, may I ask a more important ques- 
tion ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Have you forgotten also — ^Edward Clifton ?" 

" I am learning to forget that foolish engage- 
ment, formed and broken before he went to 
London — ^learning with all my strength," she 
answered candidly. 

" You would not marry him ?" 

" No, sir. Not even if he were a greater 
poet than John Milton." 

There was a long silence, broken only by the 
heavy pattering of the rain against the glass. 
The deep stillness was so embarrassing to Avice, 
that she, with an effort, said : 

" Arnold and Rosamond are probably on their 
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journey home by this time. They will reach 
the Hall late to-night, I think/' 

" Ay," 

Avice, becoming more unaccountably nervous, 
rose with the intention of adjourning to her 
own room, when his deep voice startled her 
again. 

" Where are you going, Avice ?" 

" I — I thought — did you want me. Sir ?'* 

" One moment," said he, huskily, " one 
moment." 

Avice dropped into her chair again with 
heaving chest and sickening heart. She knew 
it all then, though he had not spoken a word, 
or betrayed his secret even by a look until that 
evening. She knew the whde story, and shrank 
back from its coming revelation, as he came 
and stood before her with his white face and 
ashen lips. 

" Avice, what I am going to say, I know and 
feel will lower me in your regard ; yet I must 
speak before you leave my home and me, casting 
on both a desolating blight," he began. " Aware 
of the folly of every word I utter, yet the 
unavailing torrent is not to be stemmed by any 
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will of mine — ^I cannot resist or check it ; it is 
beyond my own control, my own power of 
command ; it urges me to this. You shall not 
go away believing I have loved you as a father. 
I cannot bear the name, coming from your lips, 
dear Avice. I have loved you with that passion 
men know and suffer from, and only men 
like me, whose poetry of life comes when other's 
die away. I love you now ; I shall love your 
memory, I feel it will be all left for me when 
a younger man takes you for his wife !" 

" Oh, sir ! — oh ! dear, dear guardian ! do 
not say another word," implored Avice with 
streaming eyes. 

" Hush ! hush !" he cried, holding her hands 
in his, and looking mournfully upon her. " I 
say all this to warn you, to bid you not to smile 
upon me, not to give these hands to me again 
in welcome, to be ever wary in my presence, 
to treat me always with that frigid coldness, 
that reserve with which you would treat a 
stranger. It will be best for me; it will be 
more than best ! Let me continue ; I have 
but little to say now,*' said he, relinquishing 
her hands ; " but you must never think, Avice, 
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diaft I shunned you, dosed mj stodr door against 
you, was harsh or crude, far other reasons 
than that of hkfii^ 'nealh mj dmrlishness the 
pasaon of a fife. Bot I was old enough to be 
your £uher— I knew all that— I felt all that! 
the romance and Uoom rf yooth were all 
vanished with my forty years. I was not 
worthy of a woman's love wilh feet ploddii^ to 
the grave.'' 

■^ Yon are wwtiiy ot a deeper, truer love than 
mine, dear guardian,^ said Avice^ stovt^, and 
with difficnlty. " Oh ! were it in my power to 
give — oh ! had I been but free ; had Clifton 
never beoa — had — had — " 

" Ah ! had the hand of time kept me back 
whilst odier fives went on^^ he answered bitterly, 
*^ had I stood aloof whilst the great world roDed 
by ten years or so, leaving me yoong and bold 
to woo." 

*^ I hope that nothing I have said — or done 
has led— you— *• 

^No, do not think that Avioe," he interrupted 
qoiddy ; ** my love came slowly, surely, from 
my own wild brain. Perhaps some words 
wherran your name was mentioned by my 
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poor dying wife vibrated in my mind, when you 
had passed from childhood to the woman. No 
matter what they were. I thought how strange 
and solemn they soimded in the hour I lost her : 
and when you were a gentle loving woman, they 
seemed, looking back, some prophecy. But it 
has failed, and you are going away." 

" Oh ! sir, if you do love me, say no more." 

" I say it but to warn you," repeated he. " I 
ask you not to give me one gleam of hope, that 
you will ever share my home, or become an 
old man's wife. Leave the future dark !" 

" Why say this then — why dwell upon it still ? 
Ah ! guardian, dear guardian, you will leave 
me now — do, eZo." 

" Why dwell upon it ! God knows, Avice ; 
perhaps there was a lingering wish battling 
against despair, some such chimera as madmen 
have in dreams," he answered j " but this is the 
waking up for ever! May you be rewarded, 
Avice, for the blessing you have been unto my 
home by a long life of peaceful happiness — a 
life with brighter dreams than mine, and from 
which the waking shall be heaven !" 

He stooped, withdrew her hands gently from 
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her face, and kissed her forehead with his 
burning lips. 

" I have been cruel, thoughtless, but forgive 
me !" said he, in a low tone, " forgive, me and 
keep my secret. The lover dies this night, dear 
girl ; the guardian, the father^ if you will, lives 
on to watch his Avice !" 

A long silence. Avice ventured to raise her 
head. She was alone ; he had stolen noiselessly 
from the room. What an awful loneliness it 
seemed I How the rain beat against the glass ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE MARRIED COUPLE. 



Would it have been too great a sacrifice to 
make on that Sunday evening, when he poured 
forth the long pent story of his love ? Would it 
have been too much to say, * let me repay you by 
the sharing of your home — by the taking of 
your name?' Would it have been so great a 
trial to try and save him from that desolating 
blight which he looked forward to ? 

He is my guardian, he has been all to me, 
he stretched his hand out when a little child, 
and rescued me from poverty and the long 
weary labor for existence, which poverty entails 
on the unfortunate — he gave me the same 
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education which he bestowed upon his daughter — 
he drew no line of distinction between me and 
his child, and yet — for the sake of even gra- 
titude, I could not extend my own hand in 
return, saying *I rescue you from despair, 
from the grind — ^grind of the heart which 
knows no love for its own, though its own but 
consumes and destroys/ Did not duty com- 
mand it — would the service of a life have 
made amends for his care and love for me ? 

Such were Avice's thoughts when she woke, 
from a troubled dream, and found the sun- 
beams streaming into her chamber, heralds of 
another day more in her life, of another day to 
pass away in Olv^ton House. 

There were other thoughts antagonistic to 
these — thoughts of how ungenerous it would be 
to become his wife and not love him — to repay 
his passion with cold respect — to feel hour by 
hour that he was her husband, and she had not 
a wife's affection for him — that when a little 
girl she had looked up to him as a father, and 
now to consider him in a dearer, closer light 
— ^to sit by his side and hear romance from 
his lips! 
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No, let her go away — ^it was much better 
for them both. He with his strong firm mind 
would soon forget her as the object of his 
love, and she felt at that moment she would be 
happier anywhere than at Olverton House, with 
its thousand painful reminiscences of what had 
gone and died there. 

Yet amidst these hosts of conflicting thoughts 
there was a strange undefinable sensation, 
neither of pain nor pleasure, but as if both 
were mysteriously combined, and each in its turn 
assumed pre-eminence. It was a strange wild 
feeling for which there was no accounting, 
and which Avice did her best, but in vain, to 
subdue. 

Avice saw nothing of Mr. Stanmore all that 
day, he was not in his study, nor in the 
house; neither did the servants know, any- 
thing concerning him, and it was not tiU the 
evening when she went to the Hall to welcome 
Rosamond, that she found he had been there 
all day awaiting his daughter's return, and had, 
for the first time in his life, spent a long day 
with Walter Hem. 

Rosamond had arrived, and was sitting by 
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her fether^s side when Avioe entered the room. 
Mr. Stanmore lingered a few moments after his 
ward's entrance, watching the passionate meeting 
of the * sisters,' then he rose to take leave. 

" Come and see me to-morrow, Rosamond," 
said Stanmore, '^ come and spend a day with 
Avice — ^there are only a few more hours for 
your ' sister* at Olverton House. I have been 
telling her, Avice," said he addressing his 
ward, " of your proposed departure, how the 
neighbors are scandalizing us — ^what a deal 
Mrs. Clifton and her cotemporaries have to say 
about guardian and ward." 

Stanmore withdrew, and left Avice and 
Rosamond together. 

Rosamond, Avice thought, was somewhat 
pale, but the deep blue eyes were as lustrous as 
ever, and there was a bright smile on her 
heart-speaking face. There was nothing about 
her general appearance which suggested any- 
thing more than fatigue, the natural result of a 
long railroad journey. \ 

" How is Arnold, Rosamond ?" 

"Very well, dear — and handsomer than 
ever !" 
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'^ And as good a husband as on the day he took 
you away from Olverton House, Rosamond ?" 

^ Oh ! he is a good kind husband, and I am 
very happy." 

" How glad I am to hear that/* 

" Papa asked me if he were not an irritable 
man/' said Rosamond, with a laugh, '' I told 
him not more irritable than other gentlemen 
when things went cross with them — ^up to the 
general standard of impatience." 

"Then there are no regrets? Arnold is a 
model husband." 

"Yes, Awy, and he is fond of his wife. 
That is everythmg, — ^is it not ?" 

" Everything." 

There appeared some restraint upon Rosa- 
mond's slight attempts at confidence, and once 
Avice fancied she detected a timid glance 
towards the door. 

But she was so happy ! Each hour of her 
life had but increased her affection — there had 
been no waning of love for a single instant, 
theil" wedded bliss was perfect — Arnold was 
ever kind, considerate and faithful ! 

" They used to say he was wild and strange," 
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said Rosamond, '' how cruel to slander my dear 
Arnold, and circulate such evil reports against 
him. Is there a greater theft than the robbery 
of a man's good name ?^ I do not say he is not 
hasty, my dear papa is even — and there are so 
many things in life to ruffle the temper of a 
gentleman — ^but to me— oh ! he is so good 
to me, Avice, and my life is such a happy 
one r 

Ever harping upon that one word * happy* — 
forcing its sense upon Avice in a hundred 
different ways, exerting herself to prove how 
right she was after all in choosing Arnold 
Hem ! 

" I have no doubt of your married life being 
a smooth one now," said Avice, as Rosamond 
paused in her recapitulation of the honeymoon 
trip, for sheer want of breath, " married people 
sober down in a month or two, and even 
the honeymoon is a fair test of the future." 

" Why is it r 

"I do not know why," replied Avice, 
rather startled at the abrupt inquiry, " I 
have no experience in the matter — I argue 
but from reflection and books of biography. 
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But good husbands faU off, and bad ones are 
reclaimed, and perhaps there's no rule in the 
case. Still I think; if my cousin Arnold be 
temperate and affectionate — ^your father and I 

• 

had fears for him at one time, if you remember, 
Rosy ? — ^if he love his young wife, and he were 
a cruel man to act otherwise in return for 
adoration, there is no reason against his con- 
tinuing to love her, charming her sober marriage 
days, and regarding her as] fondly as on the 
morning he married her at Branscombe.'^ 

They changed the subject of conversation. 

"And you are going to leave us, Avvy 
dear?" 

" Do you blame me, sister ?'* 

" No, I cannot blame you, although it is very 
strange, and only foolish little-minded people 
believe in the silly reports flying about a country 
village — ^but I cannot bear to think, my Avice, 
is separating herself from all of us — that we 
may never see her again." 

"That will be your fault then," answered 
Avice. 

" You will come every summer, and spend 
a long time at the Hall, I know," said the 
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young wife, ''and we will be such faithful 
correspondents, we shall both have so much to 
write about. Oh! if you would live with 
me. 

Avice faintly smiled as she shook her head. 

Arnold Hern shortly afterwards entered to 
pay bis respects to his cousin. 

With his face more deeply bronzed by a 
foreign sun, with the absence of that dark 
lowering look about the brow, which he had 
had before he married Rosamond, he fully bore 
out the enthusiastic description of his wife, and 
was certainly * handsomer than ever.* 

He was in the best of tempers, and shook 
Avice Hem cordially by both hands. 

'^ What, my cousin, do I hear aright, that 
you are gomg to leave us at the very time we 
" are becoming better friends, and have got over 
all our old disputes ?" 

" Perhaps we should only get quarrelling 
once more, if we met too often, Mr. Arnold/' 
said Avice, with a laugh. 

" Oh ! not we— no more rows — peace and 
good fellowship, sober married man, 'pon 
honor." 
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When he liad done laughing at his own 
protestations, he turned to Rosamond and 
said, 

^' I say Rosamond, here's half a dozen brave 
feDows just looked in to give me good day — 
Sanders, Fishfin, and Squire — hang his name, 
I always forget it — all jolly dogs and true ! My 
fkther's with them, come and ' grace our board, 
Rosamond — and you Miss Avice.*' 

" Oh ! no — no," cried Rosamond, alarmed, 
" I must never attend your gentleman's parties, 
or speak to all those rude looking men, who stare 
so and frighten me. But you go, dear, 1 — I 
would much rather be alone than see them." 

"But they are not strangers, Rosamond," 
urged Arnold, " why your own father knows 
them." 

"Oh! but men are so diflferent after they 
have been drinking all the evening," gently 
remonstrated Rosamond, "if you remember, 
whilst we were at Paris — that—" 

" Cousin Avice doesn't wish to be bothered 
with such nonsense, I am sure," interrupted he, 
" there, I leave you to have your own way, only 
don't tell everybody, I desert you." 
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** I would not tell such an nntnith for all the 
world, Amdd dear." 

''Then you w(«*t play the hostess, dearest?" 

''No— no, I am sure you wOl excuse 
me.'' 

Avioe Hem left for (Mverton House about 
half an hour after this short dialogue between 
husband and wife; she would have remained 
longer with her ' sister/ if Mr. Stanmore had not 
sent the carriage;, and Rosamond had not begun 
to look in and weary. 

So Avice went home, leaving Rosamond 
sitting up for Arnold, who with his fither was 
very merry with the country squires, and one 
of the real baron^s. 

Rosamond sat alone in a room remote finom 
the scene of the banquet, and counted every 
hour of the long night, and wished it had 
been any other than that of her return. 
It seemed sudi a strange coming home, 
sitting by herself there, and starting up 
now and then with a wild look of affiight as 
the boisterous merriment of the noisy revellers, 
and their ''hip, hip, hurrahs T came echoing 
along the corridors. 
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How tired she was, too ! but she was not 
going to her room for all that. She was sure 
Arnold would not keep her up late. The gentle- 
men would depart early, for so many of them had 
a long way to go. Why, could she not hear their 
carriages and broughams outside already ? 

But it got late — the time-piece before her 
struck twelve ; but she knew that was too fast 
— she had heard the servant say so. 

They were going ; one or two voices could be 
heard in the passages, and then a carriage drove 
off. One example at a party was always so 
contagious — they would soon all be gone now ! 

But Arnold did not come ; and though there 
were fewer guests, there was evidently more mer- 
riment amongst them. Yet still Arnold might 
leave his father to entertain them. Oh! she 
had no doubt he would do that presently. Why, 
he was really coming towards the door now — 
she knew his step so well ! 

Arnold opened the door, and came with a 
vacillating step as far as the centre table on 
which he leaned his hands, and then stared 
half vacantly at his wife with a pair of dizzy 
eyes. 
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*' Wouldn't it be better to go to bed, my 
dear ?" he suggested in a very husky voice. 

" Won't the people go away ?** 

" Not yet awhile mlove/* 

" Will they stay very long/' she asked, 
timidly. 

Arnold, after a few minutes' grave deUberation, 
informed her of his inability to decide upon so 
delicate a question; but he thought she had 
better go to bed 

** Oh 1 don't go back to them, Arnold dear, 
to-night." 

" Never suit old friends like that, who had 
come to shake hands and wishjoytim. It was 
against his inclination ; but he thought it would 
be much better for all parties if she would only 
go to bed." 

So Rosamond went to her bridal-chamber, 
and Arnold rejoined his friends who were passing 
the bottle briskly, and who greeted him with a 
long ringing yell at his defection as he made 
his reappearance. 

Rosamond covered her pretty head with the 
bed-dothes, in order to stifle the noise which 
came welling up to her. Now and then she 
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peeped out, or sat up in bed, and tried to hear 
his stumbling steps upon the stairs. 

Like a good wife, she made allowance for his 
meeting with old friends, and did not chide him 
when he woke her from her first sleep in the 
grey morning, and gave the signal of his 
approach by knocking over a chair and a few 
chimney ornaments. 

" It was only for once in a way," she thought. 
"He was a very good husband and she was 
very, very happy !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



GOING AWAY. 



Three more days, and then Avice Hern was 
going to London. How those three days sped 
on ! what a deal there was to prepare, to think 
about, to weep over ! What a deal of preparation, 
thinking and weeping fall to the lot of us all, 
when we go away " for good !" 

At the last moment, Avice wished that 
she had told Rosamond of the proposal Mr. 
Stanmore had made her ; and yet his strange 
look when he took leave of them at the Hall, 
on the evening the daughter came home, im- 
plied eternal silence concerning his love story. 

And perhaps it was best after all ; for Rosa- 
mond might have used her entreaties to persuade 
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Avice to reconsider her resolution, and thus 
have only given her further pain. 

Olverton House hegan to assume a dismal, 
woe-begone appearance. All the servants caught 
the infection, and stole about 'the house like 
mutes. Everybody seemed using his or her 
best endeavors to show Avice how her loss 
would be felt, and what hearts she had won by 
her gentleness and kindness. Katie, by some 
mysterious means, also got scent of Avice's 
proposed departure, and came crying to the house 
to see Miss Hern, " the good lady, the only 
one who had ever been a friend to her." This, 
was another trial to Avice, the wild abandon- 
ment to grief of this half-witted, handsome girl. 
" What should she do ? what was to become of her 
— oh ! good Lord, what was to become of her 
now ?" 

ICatie departed crying and wringing her hands 
down the Sanderstone road, bemoaning to every 
villager she met upon the way the loss of her 
best friend, the little lady at Olverton House. 

Mr. Stanmore was awaiting her in the old 
sitting-room on the morning of departure. He 
received her with a sickly smile, and asked her 
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how long it would be before Miss Wrickerton's 
carriage came to fetch her. 

" About half-an-hour, I think." 
" Have you taken leave of Rosamond ?" 
" Yes, last night," replied Avice with a falter- 
ing voice. 

" You must write and give me your address, 
ward," said he. " Business may require me to 
visit you at some future day." 

" You will call very often, I hope, guardian." 
" Better not," he said in a low voice. 
Avice colored, and hastened to another subject. 
She need not have feared any recapitulation of 
the scene of last Sunday ; for he quickly went 
on in a different course himself. Mr. Stanmore 
was not a man to give way more than once in a 
life time ; the flood-gates were barred over his 
heart now with triple bands of steel, he thought ; 
and he was ^ man of the world again, a man of 
strong nerve who had crushed out the poetry of 
his nature in one shock. 

He was very pale, the lines on his forehead 
and round the eyes appeared deeply graven, and 
greater in number, and the hair was more of an 
iron grey. He seemed a man who could have 
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suffered from anything but the tender passion — 
he looked so old and grave. 

"There is a rumor of a general election 
throughout the country/' said he, ^' a dissolution 
of Parliament, which will throw out many of 
the soft heads who have got in by interest and 
high patronage; sturdy John Bull is shaking 
his shoulders, and taking a fierce survey of the 
state of the nation. I have received a letter to 
stand for Ploughshire, Avice — ^it would be a new 
excitement to study politics, to keep late hours 
at the House, and cry, ' hear — hear !* Perhaps I 
should get my manuscript of * The State' off 
my hands if I had M.P. to my name, eh 
Avice ? But I had better turn secretary once 
more — ^it's the old life, and would suit me. Ah ! 
here's the carriage." 

At the same moment as Miss Wrickerton's 
carriage drew up at the front door, the groom 
brought round Mr. Stanmore's horse. 

" I shall see you to Branscombe," said he. 

" But Mr. Stanmore — " 

" But Avice, it is the * last scene of all,* and," 
he muttered, " * a strange eventful history ' it 
has been." 
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Avice was forced to take the arm of her 
guardian, and lean on it for support, when she 
was in the halL 

" I did not ex — ^pect this !" 

The servants were all assembled, even to the 
gardeners, and many pairs of red eyes were 
bent wistfuUy on Avice as she stopped and 
held out her hands to them. She tried to 
express some thanks, but her voice failed in the 
effort, and after a minute or two, whilst she was 
shaking hands with the domestics, she could 
see nothing for the thick mist that hid every- 
thing. 

"God bless you. Miss,'' whimpered the 
butler, who was considered a stem unyielding 
man, but whose face was swelled with sup- 
pressed convulsion of grief, " a long life of 
prosperity to you. Miss." 

The servants heartily echoed his wish, and 
many of the men ran beside the carriage when 
it was fairly off, for another last look at Miss 
Hem. 

It was a long ride to Branscombe, a long 
lonely desolate ride to Avice, for all the com- 
panions she had by her side — and more lonely 
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and desolate to the solitary outrider, than even 
to her. 

They were not at Branscombe before twelve 
in the morning, and when they were on the 
platform it was a dreary and miserable con- 
versation they endeavored to sustain during 
the twenty minutes preceding the departure of 
the train; But the travellers began to stream 
in — Miss Wrickerton's carriage had been 
hoisted on the truck, her horses were making 
a terrible noise in their respective boxes, 
and the engine was smoking and hissing, and 
looked eager to be off. 

From amidst the bustling crowd, came 
Arnold and Rosamond, pushing their way 
towards the party. 

" You did not think we were going to be put 
off with a good-bye at home, iVvvy,'* cried 
Rosamond, " we. are too old friends for that." 

** Thank you, thank you," answered Avice, 
with quivering lips. 

" But it shall not be a long good-bye," 
said Rosamond ; "we shall meet very often, 
you and 1." 

** 1 hope so." 
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"And we will be such fidthful oorrespoii- 
dents; we shall have sudi a great deal to 
write about, dear Avice,'' continued Rosamond. 

"Oh! yes, so much to write about,'' re- 
sponded Avice, in an absent manner. 

A long silence, then Avice, extending both 
her hands to Rosamond, cried : 

" Yes, yes, it w a long good-bye. I fed 
we shall not see each other very soon again. 
Heaven's blessing on you, sister Rosy !" 

When the beU had been ringing full a 
minute, they were stiD shaking hands, em- 
bracing and weeping. 

" Good bye, sir," said Avice, turning to Mr. 
Stanmore, last of all. 

" Good bye, Avice — " 

He was going to add more, but something 
choking his further utterance, he pressed the 
hands that lay within his own, shook them 
warmly, and then resigned them without another 
word. 

He stood watching the guard hurrying Avice 
towards the carriages, and quite heedless of 
some light talk Arnold was indulging in by his 
side. 
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" Don't you think so ?" concluded Arnold. 

" It's always the way at Branscombe. I say, 
who was that old woman with the staring 
eyes ?" 

" Who — what old woman — there she's gone !" 

" Dear — dear Avice," cried Rosamond, as 
she came sobbing towards her father and 
husband, " it seems going away for ever ! 
How strange it all is — oh ! how miserable I 
feel." 

" She's an old fnend, eh, Rosamond ?" 

Rosamond murmured something in the 
affirmative. 

'* Ah ! YOU must feel it very deeply child — 
such companions as you have been together too. 
There goes the train !" he removed his hat as 
Avice looked her last farewell from the win- 
dow ; " there's Avice — God speed her !" 

God speed all travellers beginning life anew, 
and setting forth upon a journey, the end of 
which is hidden — too wisely hidden — from 
their view ! 

God speed all wanderers from home, all 
those who, looking life before them boldly in 
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the face, leave the well-beaten track, and 
make for the Beyond, not rashly confident in 
their own power to do, but moving onward 
to the goal, with Hope and Faith for guicfing 
stars ! 



END OF BOOK VII. 



BOOK VIII. 



" Nay then, thou dost suspect there's something wrong." 

MKS. HAKNAH MOBE's "PBECT." 

Act I. Scene L 
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Even such is time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways. 
Shuts up the story of our days.** 

sm WALTER BAUtlGH. 
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CHAPTER I. 



TOWN. 



Two years since Avice Hern came to 
London. Twice three hundred and sixty-five 
days of births, deaths and marriages, have gone 
the way of all days since the guardian and ward 
parted at Branscombe railway station, and began 
the world afresh. 

Both have begun it by stepping backwards 
as it were, and moulding their future by the 
past ; by living — so far as the retrogression is 
possible, the old times over again with friends 
long since left behind by the way side, both 
wondering mayhap why the flowers are not 
as bright and fresh as when they gathered them 
years ago. 
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There is no living the past over again — 
though we sit down to the same table, and have 
for companions on each side and around us, 
the dear comrades of a by-gone era — and 
though we talk of the age that has flown, 
and made no change in our friendship, or 
follow those pursuits that have been once our 
calling or our pleasure, there is still something 
jarring about all we do and say, and we 
find ourselves not the men of that time, but 
only the caricatures of what we have been. 

Mr. Stanmore is in office. He has left 
Sanderstone, and Olverton House is in the 
hands of the stranger. His own ability, backed 
by many friends at Court, has procured him 
another secretaryship, although not at the old 
office near Whitehall, and he now buries 
himself in papers, and studies statistics, and 
takes to the hours of ten till four, and is a 
sharp practical man of business, and a good 
servant to the crown. 

He has not won many hearts in his new 
character — the Stanmore of Whitehall was a 
good tempered, good looking fellow, with a 
smile for every man in the office, and not a whit 
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too proud to give him good day, when he met 
him face to face ; but this Stan more is a stern 
dark faced gentleman, who looks not to the 
right or the left, upon whose ear words seem to 
fall unheedingly, a man who passes not lightly 
over the escapades of his subordinates, and is 
not backward, when occasion requires, in severe 
comment concerning them. He occasionally 
associates with his compeers; he dines with 
them now and then, and gives a formal dinner- 
party in return at his ugly-looking house in 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

And Wildflower? Well, she thought she 
should have been happier. She had anticipated 
everything that could make her happy with 
her dear, dear friends ; and yet she often finds 
herself stealing up to her own room for one of 
those " good thinks," which she used to enjoy 
at Sanderstone. 

She is quite a prim, sober little lady now she 
has come of age and received her legacy. " Just 
as much chance o' being married," says the 
cook to the under housemaid, " as Missus or 
Missus Badge." 

Avice tries hard enough to be happy ; and 
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Miss Wrickerton and Martha Badge, not ob- 
servers of the first water, believe the days are 
too short for her light heart and good spirits, 
and congratulate themselves in having gained 
so desirable a companion. Their only fear 
appears to be that of losing her, of some one 
meeting her in the street (for she will go out 
alone at times notwithstanding all remonstrance) 
and falling desperately in love with her, and 
following her home, and coming into the house, 
and insisting upon being considered engaged to 
her before he leaves the premises. 

Avice not only tries hard to be happy, but 
tries hard to believe she must be. What is 
there to cross her save a few stray memories 
which everybody has, and puts up with, 
learning from them a lesson of endurance ? She 
is loved by those two old women as a daughter 
is loved ; no hope of a family has ever been so 
petted, or made so much of. Nothing is too 
good for " our Avice," no attention is out of 
place to her, no one half so amiable or good- 
looking in all London ! 

It is a fine house in one of the London 
squares wherein Avice is a dweller ; and perhaps 
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its contrast to Olverton House and Sanderstone 
makes her life dull. Perhaps London air does 
not agree with her ; perhaps even the com- 
panionship of Miss Wrickerton and Martha 
Badge is not on the whole so suitable for her as 
Mr. Stanmore's and his daughter's. 

" No, no, not that,'* thinks Avice. " I love 
them both too well to be miserable, because they 
do not understand me sometimes, or because I 
have no one of my own age, tastes, or pursuits, 
to converse with and call a friend. I don't 
know what it is. It's my own wicked dis- 
position, I suppose ; and I must keep it down." 

She has not spent a summer month with 
Rosamond yet; but she is going to the Hall 
this summer — that is, in a week or two — and 
shaU then see Rosamond's little boy, and that 
little boy's mamma who writes such long letters, 
and who is still so happy ! 

Avice has been to look at the old office near 
Whitehall, has stood in the street, and gazed up 
at its many windows, recalling the time when 
her tiny feet used to patter along the corridors, 
and up and down the winding stairs, after her 
grandfather and Mrs. Badge, as he or she went 
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" the rooDds " in the dosk of eramig, barring 
and dfjsmz the poodeniGS shistters, sumI lodking 
all the doofs. She has efcn been as &r as the 
ndKngs, and locked down at the " hoosd^eeper's 
room," wondering if Mr. Maddns and his wife 
(they were married befcxe her grandjathcr was 
in his grave} were still there, and ever remem- 
bered the Herns. She has been extravagant 
enough, also, to trust hezsetf with " all manner 
of people'' OD a cheap steam-boat luring between 
Westminster and London Bridges, and has had a 
good look at the back of the place, at the window 
of her own little room, and at the stone wall of 
the garden on which old Hem used to sit and 
take snuff. 

Ah ! gentle reader, we dare say you in your 
time have had such fiincies as the heroine of this 
book, and been none the worse for them. Have 
you never found yourself standing before the 
home of years ago ; the home whose rooms no 
more echo to your tread, and whose roof is to 
shelter you never again ? Have you looked up 
at the windows thinking of the chamber of the 
past, and murmured, " There was I bom," or 
" There slept my brothers,'* or " There died my 
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dear mother !" and turned away at last with the 
blinding tears in the eyes, and a sense of some- 
thing like holiness throbbing at the heart ? Did 
not all the years spent since that time appear 
for a moment but a dream, till you woke to 
reality, and to the consciousness of strange 
faces peering curiously at you from over the 
blinds, or to the ghost of a place, dark and 
haunted, with " This House to Let" staring 
from it in the biggest of black capitals ? 

In one of these rambles, Avice comes face to 
face with Mr. Clifton. He is hurrying along, 
with flying hair, flying coat, and plenty of flying 
thoughts, and just glances at her as he passes. 
Avice experiences a tremor in every limb which 
is followed by a feeling of relief to find he has 
passed her, which ends in another revulsion of 
feeling as he comes flying back again, and in- 
tercepts her progress. 

" Miss Hern ! I did not think I was mis- 
taken.'' 

He extends his hand, and shakes her's 
warmly ; and Avice has to say twice, *' How do 
you do, Mr. Clifton?" before he appears to 
comprehend. 
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" I am quite weD, thank you," he says. " But 
are you alone ? Do you expect a friend ?" 

" No, Mr. Clifton," she answers ; " I am 
sometimes rash enough to venture forth without 
an escort." 

" London streets are not the green lanes of 
Sanderstone, Miss Hem," he says, " but — may 
I daim the privilege of an old friend ?" 

" No, no ; I am detaining you. I have only — ** 

" For a few moments," he urges, 

Avice takes his arm somewhat timidly ; and 
there are those two old lovers straying along 
together. ^Could the duchess of the Shrubbery 
but have had that wonderftd perspective glass 
of Prince Ali's, what a horrible morning she 
would have spent ! 

But there is no cause for fear. Avice feels 
no fluttering in her breast after the first shock 
of meeting ; she is as calm, composed and lady-^ 
like as if her chaperon were her brother. She 
feels assiu'ed that the love she has had for him 
is no longer a troublesome occupant of her heart. 
She can hardly imagine they were once going 
to be married at Sanderstone Church. He is 
" an old friend" — nothing more to her. 
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" So you are living in London, Miss Hern," 
he says. " I have had always an impression 
that you were at the Hall with Rosamond." A 
flush sweeps across his face as he adds : '' And 
Mrs. Hern, she is well, I trust ?" 

" Yes, thank you. We correspond of course." 

" Of course," he reiterates ; " and Mr. Stan- 
more ?" 

" I have seen him but once in two long 
years," she replies ; " then he was well, but look- 
ing pale." 

"With whom are — ?" He stops short in 
in his inquiry. 

" I have been residing with old friends since 
the death of Miss Stanmore." 

" Oh ! indeed." 
' He makes no further comment upon Avice's 
change of life, but darts to another subject. 

" Have you seen my mother lately. Miss 
Hem? 

" Not since I left Sanderstone." 

" I was at Sanderstone three weeks ago. I 
spent a few days there — spent them entirely at 
the Shrubbery, dedicating them to the mother 
I have so long abandoned." 
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"Your mother eDJoys good health, I hope?^ 
says Avice. 

" Very good health, I thank you," he answers. 
" She has been persuading me to return to the 
Shrubbery ; and I have been using my best en- 
deavors to induce her to come to London, and 
keep house for me ; and I hope in time to come 
off victorious." 

" You must miss your mother very much," 

" Yes," he replies, " and I fed myself an 
ingrate for having deserted her ; but as you are 
aware — for I find my mother has betrayed my 
secret — my presence in London is often most 
essential." 

" You have adopted literature as a profession, 
I have heard ?" 

" Ah ! and what a glorious profession it 
is!" 

" To the successful writer," adds Avice. " I 
can imagine no profession more honorable or 
more pleasant — but to the poor scribes, men 
without names, men whose existence is ignored 
by their more fortunate brethren — there can be 
nothing more pitiable or humiliating." 

" True, true !" says Clifton, " but then it is 
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in their power to choose another profession more 
suitable to their small abilities." 

Very proudly is that sentence uttered, with 
a full consciousness of his own superior quali- 
fications, and with a perfect knowledge of his 
position in the world of letters. Clifton has 
been a lucky man, there has been no up-hill 
journey over stony roads for him — a bound 
from the crowd of unknowns to one of the 
top-most branches of the tree ! 

Whether his genius be worthy of his exalted 
position or not, matters little to the purport of 
this tale, but Avice Hern feels how different an 
individual he is to the Edward Cliflon who 
bade her a long good bye at Olverton House — 
feels that with all his genius, his success in life, 
she could never experience those same feelings 
towards him which she has entertained for the 
poet in the bud. 

He may not have forgotten Avice — may have 
found the Avice of the past, shine the brighter in 
contrast to those crowds of, fair onfcs he has 
since sat beside, and talked nonsense to — may 
have met with few in his new sphere to remind 
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him of his second love— may have remembered 
amidst aU the pride which has grown upon him, 
and all the overweening estimate of his own 
importance, that courtship began in jealousy 
and ended in its day of brightest promise, 
and remembered it also with some feelings of 
regret. 

After a pause, he begins to talk so much of 
those past days at Sanderstone — of their con- 
tinental journey when Rosamond was Ql, even 
of his desire to be considered still a friend, 
that Avice \s glad when they are in the 
square. 

" This is your place of residence," says he, 
as Avice stops. 

" Yes/' 

^' I shall call now and then, for the sake of 
old times." 

Avice murmurs some imintelligible reply. 

"I shall lend you the proof-sheets of my 
next book, Miss Avice," he says, " perhaps you 
might be kind enough to oflfer some suggestion 
— I remember you a clever critic." 

" No, no," cries Avice quickly. " I — " 
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She checks herself, and adds more calmly. 

" Great authors take no advice but their own, 
Mr. Clifton," 

"Yes, but — " he stops, silently shakes 
hands with her, and goes away in a meditative 
mood. 

The next day comes a packet of handsomely 
bound volumes — his works. There is no note 
attached, but " the kind regards of the author," 
is scrawled upon the fly leaf. 

Avice is doubtful whether she ought to return 
the books, or not — and yet they are his own 
writings, and such an action would be something 
very like an insult. Miss Wrickerton and Mrs. 
Badge, think it extremely mysterious, and the 
latter lady tells Miss Wrickerton in confidence, 
" that he used to be their dear Avice's young 
man once, but there was a terrible quarrel, and 
they broke it off." 

" He must have been in the wrong," says 
Miss Wrickerton, in a tone implying her un- 
shaken conviction of that fact, "and, therefore, 
my dear Mrs. Badge, you may rely upon it, he's 
qp better than he should be." 

The yoimg man no better than he should be, 
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makes a moraing call a few days after this, 
much to the suppressed incUgnation of Miss 
Wrickerton, who receives him with most frigid 
courtesy. 

"I have to thank you for those volumes, 
Mr. Clifton," says Avice. " I wish you had 
reserved them for some one better able to 
appreciate them. I am no judge of poetry." 

"You will imderstand them, at least," he 
replies, " and it is not every reader can do that." 

" Conceited as a peacock," thinks Miss 
Wrickerton. 

He lingers till the last moment talking to 
Avice of poetry and Sanderstone, and paying 
great attention to Miss Wrickerton. When he 
has gone, Martha Badge comes in (she never sees 
company on any pretence whatever) and looks 
hard at Avice. 

Avice colors and laughs. 

" You need not be afraid, Mrs. Badge." 

" I thank the Lord for that !" 

" Well, I didn't like to say anything before, 
my dear," asserts Miss Wrickerton, " but Fm 
very glad to hear you say so. He was your 
young man once, Mrs. Badge tells me." 
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" Yes," replies Avice, still blushing. 

" A curious young man, * stuck up,' no doubt 
— ah ! he'd never do for my Avice." 

"I never could abide poets," aflirms Mrs. 
Badge, " nor poetry nor any such nonsense." 

" I hope he won't come again," adds Miss 
Wrickerton. " You must , find it painful to 
see him, my dear. It must be always very 
painful to see the man whom we were once 
going to marry, heigho !" 

Miss Wrickerton heaves an unconscious sigh, 
and falls into an odd train of thought, from 
which Avice makes no effort to arouse her. 

She is thinking deeply herself — thinking it is 
very foolish of Edward Clifton to come and see 
her, and undoubtedly very painful, as Miss 
Wrickerton observed a moment or two ago. 

It may be the common politeness of a friend, 
but still it is fooUsh — she hopes it is his last 
visit, she is sure she does not want to see him 
any more. She. can hardly keep from crying 
for no possible reason in the world — everything 
seems so strange and curious to day. 

There is a morning-paper on a side table, 
and she snatches it up, and forces herself to 
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read all the leading articles. In another column 
of the newspaper, there is a critique on a new 
work, called " The State," a heavy long winded 
critique, garnished with extracts, which discourse 
upon Parliament and debates, and figures, but 
she reads it all through attentively — reads it 
twice over, and forgets all about the young 
man who is no better than he should be. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FRIENDS FROM THE COUNTRY. 

V 

EowARiD Clifton, notwithstanding the pres- 
sure of his literary occupation, found time to call 
once in the course of a week or fortnight at 
Miss Wrickerton's house in the square. His 
agreeable gentlemanly ways, soon softened the 
obduracy of Miss Wrickerton's behavior towards 
him, and he was too old a friend of Avice's for 
Avice to treat him, after the first visit, with any 
studied reserve. 

But what did he come for ? Why did he 
seek her out again for a friend, he who was 
always complaining of want of time, and in- 
creased literary labor, and of so many friends 
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whom he could never find an opportunity to 
see ? Was he seeking to win her affections hack 
hy way of some atonement ? He who held his 
head so high in the world now. Surely he 
could tell hy her manner that she had long 
wakened from her love dream. 

Oh, no ! It was too improbable that he 
should entertain any tender feelings towards her 
— he had not done so in his heart at Sander- 
stone, how much the less likely now he was 
constantly being f^ted, and lionized, and called a 
genius. 

But love is made up of contradictions — there 
is no rule for its coming and going — it is all 
inconsistency and mystery — nothing is too im- 
probable for it in real life — it is * stranger than 
fiction ?' 

Edward Clifton, a man of acute observation, 
had really begun to think Avice would make a 
good wife for a poet, would understand him and 
his writings, and be not unworthy of his 
choice ! — but unfortunately at that very time, 
Avice had arrived at a different conclusion, and 
had formed a far different estimate of Edward 
Clifton's character, now there was an opportunity 
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of judging it without the rose colored bandage 
over her eyes. 

Avice had been compelled to postpone her 
visit to the HaU, owing to a sudden increase 
of indisposition in Miss Wrickerton, and as 
that lady, when suffering from ailments, could 
not bear Avice out of her sight, so Avice, all 
that long beautiful summer, patiently kept by 
the side of the pillowed chair, and nursed her 
school-mistress. 

There came a strange letter to Avice in the 
autumn, a letter from Clifton, avowing his 
attachment, and making her a second offer of 
his hand. He spoke of their last engagement, 
and of what a happy time it was; he even 
alluded to the * Diary,* as the record of events 
long past, and which bore no relation to the 
present time — he spoke also of the wife he would 
choose — one fit for a poet — one who could 
sympathize with all his aspirations, and share in 
his literary triumphs — and where in the wide 
world was one more fitting than Avice Hern of 
Sanderstone ? — she who had confessed her love 
for him in the years that had passed 1 It was a 
long letter, written with earnestness and evidenc- 
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iDg affection — tinged now and then with his 
natural and naive conceit — a letter worthy of an 
eccentric young man who had dabbled in love 
all his life. 

Avice did not read the letter without some 
tears, and some of the old throbbing at the 
bosom — it was so like their past engagement 
to read a letter breathing love and love's vows, 
and written by his hand ; but it did not take 
one minute to decide. She was astonished at 
her own calmness when she had finished her 
reply to his note. She felt she made no 
sacrifice in declining the* proffered honor, in 
stating her conviction that they were in every 
way unfitted for each other, in wishing him a 
long, prosperous career, and a better wife than 
she could ever make him. So they parted a 
second time. Edward Clifton's next volume of 
poetry was imbued with a more mournful 
and sarcastic tinge, but he sustained his disap- 
pointment very well, and accepted all the invi- 
tations from his aristocratic patrons, and bore 
not the slightest resemblance to a lion that had 
been crossed in love. 

One afternoon, late in the autumn, Miss 
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Wrickerton was reclining in her piflowed chair, 
enjoying a half doze, and Avice was looking 
over some old letters in her desk — ah, those old 
letters, what babies they make of us ! — when 
Mrs. Badge bounced with an alarming precipi- 
tancy into the room. 

" Oh ! good gracious, here's Walter Hera 
—the wretch ! and his son, and his son's wife 
— the whole bunch of 'em, as I'm a sinner." 

" Rosamond," cried Avice, heaping the letters 
back to then- place, and starting up with a 
joyful cry. 

"I'm glad, my dear, she's come," said 
Martha, " although I've seen but little of her, 
yet, there's no doubt she's a good and 'spectable 
young woman — ^but to think of Walter Hern 
having the owdaciousness !" 

" But Walter Hem is an uncle, and — " 

*' Now don't you say a word for him — you 
of everybody on earth," cried Martha, "you 
know what he has been all his life, and there's 
nothing too bad for him to do. Here's some 
one coming — I won't wait — I won't see any- 
body — ^if the fellow asks where I am, say I'm 
dead, my dear !" 
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Martha beat her retreat as the servant 
entered with the visitors* cards." 

" Admit them — admit them !" said Miss 
Wrickerton, " and very glad I am," turning to 
Avice, *' to see your friends have not forgotten 
you, child ! Do you know, Avice," continued 
the lady, as the servant withdrew, " Mrs. Badge 
frightens me about your uncle. Was he so 
very bad a man, my dear?" 

Avice hesitated to reply, and before Miss 
Wrickerton could repeat her question, the 
tenants of the Hall were ushered into the room. 

" My dear, dear Awy !" 

" My dearest Rosamond !" 

They flew into each other's arms, and a long, 
straining embrace, was sure evidence of the love 
that no time could make less. 

After Walter Hem had been introduced to 
Miss Wrickerton, Avice was at liberty to greet 
Arnold and her uncle, and Rosamond free to 
exchange a few words with the invalid lady 
whom she had met at Branscotnbe railway 
station. 

"Well, girl," said Walter, shaking hands 
with Avice, " you won't think any the worse of 
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US for bringing Rosamond to spend the day 
with you ?" 

" It was very, very kind of you." 

Arnold advanced to greet her. 

" Glad to see you once more, cousin," said 
he, " although sorry you have lost your country 
looks." 

" Do you think I have ?" 

" You look pale and ill," he answered, " this 
London air don't agree with you — you must 
come to Sanderstone for a week or two when 
Miss Wrickerton is better/' 

"fl(? looks well enough, anyhow," said 
Walter Hern, seating himself by Avice's side, 
as Arnold, after a few more words, crossed to 
Miss Wrickerton and Rosamond, " he takes 
good and bad together, and it all agrees with 
him — never knew such a fellow in my life !" 

Hem's speech fell almost unheeded on the 
ear of Avice ; she was watching Rosamond as 
she talked to Miss Wrickerton, and was struck 
for the first time with the great change in her ap- 
pearance, with the angular look about the face, the 
absence of that bloom on the cheeks which had 
added such attraction to her girlish beauty, the 
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dightness of her figure, and her a|^parent weak- 
ness — ^why, she did not look stronger than the 
invalid hy whose side she sat ! 

'' Oh ! Mr. Hem, how Rosamond has altered/' 
cried Avice. 

"Do you think so?*' he answered; "well, 
people tell her she's ill — but I don't see much 
difference, myself — I suppose that's because 
I'm always with her." 

" I — ^I hope they live happily ?" she asked, in 
e lower tone. 

" About the same as other married couples," 
he said, with one of his repulsive laughsj 
" they don't quarrel, at all events. Upon my 
soul, at times I wish the girl had a trifle more 
pluck in her— for," lowering his voice, " Arnold, 
boy, has an awful temper of his own — ^worse 
luck !" 

" He does not show it to his wife, I hope." 

" It bursts out at times," said Walter, " and 
things have been going contrary with him lately, 
and — and he's not very partial to the young 
un's squealing, and goes out — but Lord bless 
you ! Rosamond never complains, and it soon 
blows over." 
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'• Where is the baby ?" asked Avice. ' 

" Why — why, Rosamond," he cried, " where's 
the boy ?" 

" Niirse has it — I, I was afraid it might be 
noisy and disturb Miss Wrickerton." 

" My dear Mrs. Hem, I beg you will not 
think of anything so silly," exclaimed Miss 
Wrickerton. " Fm not so easily disturbed, I 
assure you. The idea of keeping the poor 
baby out of the room — nonsense." 

She rang the bell. 

" Tell the nurse to be good enough to bring 
up the baby," said Miss Wrickerton to the 
servant, " disturb me, indeed — I have had too 
much to do with children to dislike babies." 

" He's a noisy young rascal," said Arnold, 
with a laugh ; " when he grows up, he'll be 
better company." 

The baby was triumphantly brought in — ^it 
was a tiny, pale faced infant, with round, staring 
blue eyes — one of those babies whose dreamy 
looks strike a beholder for the first time ^th 
awe, they are so suggestive of a something unakin 
to earth. 

Little Arnold gave a feeble little cry of 
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pleasure as he was transferred to the arms of 
his young mother. 

" How old is he ?" asked Avice, as she bent 
over the child. 

" One year/' 

" A year, my dear/' repeated Miss Wricker- 
ton, " why, bless — ahem ! — and a boy, too — is 
he not rather small for his age ?" 

" I do not know — I do not think so," replied 
Rosamond, looking tenderly at the infa.nt in 
her lap, " the doctor says he's a fine boy — ^he is 
very pretty, is he not, Avice ?" 

" His mother's eyes/' 

" And his father's look, too/' 

" Rosamond wants to persuade me the child's 
face is like mine," said Arnold, " I tell her that 
children are all the same, till they are six or 
seven years old — you might just as well say an 
apple dumpling's like me, at present/' 

" Well, we will be going, Arnold," said 
Walter. 

" Surely not — my gracious — this is a very 
short stay, indeed," exclaimed Miss Wrickerton. 

" You will not leave us, Rosamond, I know ?" 
said Avice. 
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'* I have come to spend this afteraoon and 
evening with you, if you will be kind enough 
to bear with baby/' said Rosamond. '^ Arnold 
will fetch me about ten." 

She looked wistfully at her husband. 

" Yes, I'll come !" he answered. 

" But you will not go without — ?" began 
Miss Wrickerton. 

" Beg pardon, my dear lady, but we are really 
pressed for time," said Walter ; " we have only 
come up to London on important business, and 
must return the day after to morrow." 

Shortly after her husband and father-in-law 
had paid their respects to Miss Wrickerton and 
taken leave, Rosamond and baby were quite at 
home in Avice's own little boudoir. 

** Have you seen your father, Rosamond ?" 
asked Avice, as she held the baby on her lap. 

** Not yet," she answered. " I am going to 
spend a long day with him to-morrow. I have 
not seen him since baby was christened He 
was at the christening — how old he was looking 
then, and how altered 1" 

" Yes ; he has altered." 

VOL. III. H 
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Avioe did not say she had seen Mr. Stanmore 
only once in two long years, for fear of giving 
pain to Rosamond. 

And how have you been, Avioe dear f^ 
Very weD ; and you ?** 

'^ Oh ! could I be anything but well and 
happy with that dear child ?" 

" What a very pretty child he is.** 

** So they all say/' said Rosamond, proudly ; 
^' what did Miss Wrickerton mean by calling 
my boy 'small?'" 

''I suppose some babies are larger at his 
age. 

** Do you think he is a heavy child ?'* 

Rosamond waited so eagerly for her reply, 
that Avice could but answer, though he lay like 
a feather in her arms — 

« Rather heavy, I think/* 

** I had such a fright given me by that foolish 
girl, Katie, some weeks since," said Rosamond, 
" oh ! what a sifly, witless girl she is." 

** Do you see her often ?" 

" I have taken her into service at the Hall." 

« Indeed." 
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"Yes, and one day as she stood by me, 
she looked so strangely at the baby in my 
arms, that I ahnost felt my heart stop beating." 

" But she is a strange girl, dear sister." 

" Yes ; but when I asked her why she looked 
at the baby in that manner, she said, ^ he put 
her so in mind of a little brother she had had 
once, who was just as pale, and weak, and who 
died about his age, and went to heaven.' What 
a foolish girl to tell me that !" 

" You should not listen to her. Rosy." 

" I try not ; but I like the girl ; she is aflFec- 
tionate and willing," answered Rosamond. " But 
— oh !" with a sudden wild cry, " if my baby 
died and went to heaven, I should die too ! I 
feel I should. I could not live without my 
little Arnold." 

She snatched the chUd from the arms of Avice, 
and pressed him to her breast, and covered him 
with kisses. 

" Your husband is looking well," said Avice, 
hastening to change the subject. 

" Yes, he is well and strong," replied Rosa- 
mond. " He is a good husband," with a sigh. 

H 2 
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** My uncle tells me he has not quite got over 
his passionate fits, Rosamond." 

" No, not quite," replied she. " If it were 
possible to love him better, I think I should, if 
he were — sometimes — a little more considerate. 
Not that I blame him," she added, hastily ; ** not 
that he is cross to me — oh 1 no, no, no, no ! 

» 

But you see, Awy dear, so many people come 
to the Hall; and there is so much hunting, 
drinking, gambling ; my father-in-law is so fond 
of company, and he keeps his parties up so late, 
that Arnold gets excited now and then. But I 
am sure," she added, " he does all in his power 
to make me — happy." 

" It is his duty." 

" To be sure ; and he is not the man to 
neglect it," said Rosamond in reply. 

** Do they have much company at the Hall, 
then ?" 

" They do. I," with a shudder, " never see 
the guests. This is my company," looking 
down upon the baby. "This is all I wish, 
except my husband's, and a dear friend's in 
London." 

She paused a moment, then went on. 
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" You must come and see me as soon as Miss 
Wrickerton is better," said Rosamond. " I have 
been counting the days so. Come in the winter 
— ^but come 1" 

" I wait for the first opportunity, dear sister." 

"You must not mind the noisy evenings, 
dear. We can go to one of the rooms at the 
back of the house, and be quite quiet, you, and 
I, and baby." 

" I do not mind noise ; my nerves are pretty 
strong.*' 

" I wish mine were ; for I am full of fancies. 
Sometimes I fancy my strength is failing me. 
I cannot walk like I used to do — I can hardly 
get up to the churchyard once a week to see 
poor aunt's grave," said Rosamond. " I went 
to Richmond to-day with Arnold. There are 
flowers there — tokens that my Avice has not 
forgotten mother." 

She was very weak ; for she held down her 
head, and cried. 

"I shall be glad," said Rosamond, looking 
up after a time, and brushing her tears away, 
« when the Hall is sold." 

" Sold !" repeated Avice. 
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" Hmh ! ther have not told me nnxli about 
it," saud Rosamond, ** but I tliink before nort 
wimmtfT we shall hare to find some pret^ jiBm^ 
or some house of more moderate dimeBsioii&'' 

•* Indeed r 

** 'bii. Hern has ocHne up to London to efiect 
another mortgage on the property. I cui do 
no harm in tdling you, AYioe." 

''No," said Avioe; "but I am very modi 
smprised" 

^ We shall be happier in a smaHer house,** 
said Rosamond. " I do not know much of the 
world or its ways ; but I know enough to believe 
that when we are poorer, some of those noisy, 
boisterous friends will drop away from Arnold, 
and he will find out for what he has been sought 
so long, and valued so highly." 

** Has Arnold or his father been extravagant ?" 
asked Avice. 

*^ They have lost a good deal of money on 
horses lately," replied Rosamond, " I don't know 
how or when. I hear them talking about races 
frequently, and of their run of ill-luck. They 
do not trouble me about money matters, or the 
state of their affairs. Old Mr. Hern asked me 
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once whether I should care to leave the Hall, 
as he was afraid he should have to give it up." 

" Do you mean my unde asked you ?" 

" Yes ; he is very kind to me in his way, 
although so rough and strange. He often spends 
an hour with me, talking about Arnold. He 
has nursed the baby once !" 

They had a good laugh about Walter 
Hern nursing his grandchild ; and Rosamond 
brightened up a bit, and went down to Miss 
Wrickerton in better spirits. 

It was a long, pleasant evening after that. 

Before Arnold Hern came to fetch his wife, 
Mrs. Badge had, at the urgent solicitation of 
Avice, ventured to appear, and was taking a 
great interest in the baby sleeping in the mother's 
lap, when the lively summons on the street-door 
knocker forced her to a hasty and unceremonious 
retreat. 

Arnold came in, and Rosamond and baby 
were soon ready for their journey home. 

Whilst Rosamond was engaged with Miss 
Wrickerton, Avice addressed her cousin. 

^^ Rosamond does not look very well, Mr. 
Arnold," began she. " Does she have advice ?" 
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** Oh, yes ! she has had advice," he answered ; 
** but do you fancj she is lookii^ ill now, Avioe f" 

"Yes.*' 

^ Ah ! that's pure fancy. Ask her if she's 
iH" 

"She would never own it 

'' Nonsense," said he, laughing. 

Avice avsdled herself of his good temper to 
say: 

"I hope you do not neglect her for your 
fox-bunting squires, and your race courses, Mr. 
Arnold. She has a heart that neglect would easily 
break ; for it is a heart all her husband's." 

*' I do my best, Avice," he said, slightly 
coloring; "but I am a hasty, light-headed, 
passionate chap. I can't help it," dismissing 
the thought with a toss of the light head in 
question. " I've been too wilful a boy to be a 
meek, lackadaisical man." 

" But when you are a ' hasty, light-headed, 
passionate chap,' " said Avice, smiling, " think (^ 
the dear little wife who is never hasty or passion- 
ate, and who loved you well enough to run away 
with you." 

" Ah ! she's too good for me," said he, moodily ; 
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" she always was. Fm only fit for — Come, 
Rosamond ; or our worthy cabman will expire 
with impatience." 

" Good night, Awy," said Rosamond, kissing 
her. " I shall try and persuade papa to accom- 
pany me to-morrow night, when I come to say 
adieu." 

" I shall be so glad to see him," answered 
Avice, as she returned the kiss, and bestowed 
another on the baby. 

A few more good nights and shaking of 
hands, and then Arnold, his wife and child, 
and the nurse had gone home, leaving Miss 
Wrickerton and Avice seated together by the 
fire. Mrs. Badge came in and joined them. 

"The mother and child look very ill," said 
Miss Wrickerton. 

" She's married to a Hem," gruffly commented 
Martha. 

" Poor child ! I don't think she's happy. 
What do you think, Avice ?" 

" I am afi*aid to think about it,^^ said Avice, 
sighing. 

" It was a love-match, wasn't it ?" asked Miss 
Wrickerton. 
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"Yes/* 

" Poor girl r 

"Did you see the child?" inquired Mrs. 
Badge. "Did you ever see a child lie like a 
stone all day, and stare, and pick, pick at any 
thing with its fingers, and live to grow up like 
other children ? I never did." 

" Oh ! don't say that, Martha — don't say 
that!" 

Martha, went on muttering, " She was wor- 
rited before the child was born; she's wor- 
rited now out of her life—/ see it all — ^it's plain 
enough." 

Avice prayed that night for the future well- 
being of Rosamond Hem's baby boy, that he 
might live to grow up and be a blessing to his 
mother, feeling as she prayed that it was the 
only blessing that mother had before her — ^the 
only hope to ding to, and that so weak and 
frafl! 



i 
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CHAPTER III. 



CONVERSATIONS. 



" I SUPPOSE young Mrs. Hern will call and 
say good bye," said Miss Wrickerton on the 
evening of the following day, " but it's getting 
very late." 

"Oh! yes, she is sure to come," replied 
Avice. 

" I wonder whether she will be able to induce 
Mr. Stanmore to accompany her," remarked 
Miss Wrickerton. " Do you know, Avice, it's my 
impression that Mr. Stanmore, although a very 
nice, agreeable gentleman, is for all that, a very 
proud one." 

" Not a bit," cried Martha Badge, waking up 
from a slight doze over some needle^work. 
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" Why do you think he is a proud man ?" 
asked Avice. 

" There's a way with him that strikes me/' 
replied Miss Wrickerton ; " and he don't come 
here to see you, my dear — which, between you 
and me, I think he ought/' 

" Ought !" 

"You were such old friends," said Miss 
Wrickerton. " Perhaps, if it were not for us, 
he would come to see you more often." 

" Not he— not he !" 

« And—" 

But Miss Wrickerton 's further observations 
were cut short by a knocking and ringing at 
the front door, and Avice felt her face flushing 
in a most unaccountable manner, and for no 
reason on earth, either. It was not Ukely 
he would come to see her now. Besides, why 
should her face flush — even if it were he ? 

And it was he — for the servant announced 
his name, as well as his daughter's, and he came 
in looking less grim than in office hours — 
perhaps with his best looks for company — ^but 
still stern, for all the set smile on his face. 

" I told you I would bring him," said Rosa- 
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mond, with one of her old laughs, *^ and I have 
done so, despite his opposition/' 

" Not a selfish opposition, you will believe, 
ladies,'' he answered, as he greeted them, " and 
one not very rigidly sustained. I have resisted 
all the claims of a busy office to please my 
daughter." 

" And Avice," added Rosamond. 

" Ay, and Avice," repeated he, with a strange 
look. " Well, ward, I hope I see you in good 
health — *as it leaves me at present?' " 

" I am very well, thank you," answered Avice, 
in not the firmest of tones. 

" You will pai'don me, Avice, if I take an old 
man's privilege, and do not compliment you," 
said he, " but I have seen a brighter face at 
Sanderstone." 

" There are not many roses for the cheeks 
culled in London Squares." 

" True." 

He dropped into a chair by her side, although 
for the next few minutes, he addressed himself 
entirely to Miss Wrickerton. Mrs. Badge had, 
after a solemn reverence to Mrs. Hern, and a 
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deeper one to Mr. Stanm(Nre» stolen from the 
nx>m. 

Although Mr. Stanmore exchisiTely address- 
ed himself to Miss Wrickerton, yet Avicefelt his 
eyes were often fixed upon her hce with an 
intense thoughtfulness that embarrassed her, and 
made her hardlv conscious at times of all 
Rosamond was saying on her left. 

'*You return to-morrow?*' said Avice, to 
Rosamond. 

"Yes, so early, too— six in the morning 
from the railway station — it's a long journey for 
—baby." 

"Baby— how is he?'* 

" I left him fast asleep in his little crib with 
the nurse by his side," said Rosamond. 

" Where is Arnold, this evening ?" 

" I — I don't know where he has gone this 
evening," murmured Rosamond. 

" And Mr. Hem, senior ?" 

" He has gone to the theatre, I believe." 

" Do you remember what your uncle's trade 
or prpfession was, years ago, Avice?" asked 
Rosamond, after a pause. 
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Avice could have made a very good guess, 
but she only shook her head. 

'' He was a low kind of man, at that period, 
was he not ?" said Rosamond. 

"He was a poor man, I should think," 
replied Avice, " and rather rough in his 
manners — but I was quite a child at that 
time.*' 

" He is a little rough, now," said Rosamond, 
" and yet, my dear Arnold is such a gentleman/' 

« Oh, yes !" 

" One startles me by words I've never heard 
before, and — but I ought not to say anything 
against him, for he is kind to me, and quite 
proud of his daughter-in-law, I assure you, 
Awy dear." 

" I am glad to hear that." 

" So there is nothing to cross me with 
father-in-law, husband, or son — I have every- 
thing to make me happy — ^I said I should 
always be very happy with him, sister." 

" You deserve to be." 

" I donH know that," said Rosamond, reflec- 
tively. 

" Not know it I" exclaimed Avice. 
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^ I was an undutifiil dangfater," said Rosa- 
mond. ''I disregarded him,'' looking at her 
fiither, *^ I cast a shadow on his whole life — he 
has never been the same man since I left him for 
my Arnold. And though— though I am very 
happy/' she repeated, with that forced earnest- 
ness which overshot the mark intended, and 
gave rise to vague suspicions, *^ yet I sometimes 
think it was not for the best. I — ^I had better 
have broken my heart and honored my feither 
more !" 

*' My dear sister, you are not in the best of 
spirits to-night,'' saidAvice; "you must not 
think of anything like this — ^you acted for the 
best ; you acted as that heart — ^and it is a good 
one — ^prompted you." 

" My heart was — but I will not think of it," 
cried Rosamond, " I will not believe he is duD 
and lonely because I am — happy !" 

As if tired of the argument or eager to shun 
it, she went and sat beside Miss Wrickerton, 
and entered into a lighter conversation. Mr. 
Stanmore turned to Avice. 

"What has she been saying, Avice?" he 
asked, " that she is happy ?" 
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" Yes." 

" Do you believe it ?" he inquired, in his low 
deep tones. 

Avice hesitated to reply. 

"Well, I will not press the question," he 
said, "the lightest observer could tell the 
depth of her happiness by the signs upon the 
surface. She has not told me much, and I 
have not asked, for her sake, how affairs are 
getting on at the Hall, but I know from others 
that they are in a bad condition. Tl;ie Hall 
itself will have to be sold." 

" She thinks so." 

" The sooner the better," he remarked, " the 
Hems are too fond of sporting, and of the 
revelry that comes after the chase, to make 
Rosamond's home a happy one." 

He laid a stress upon the word. 

" I — I hope they are really happy," said 
Avice, half musingly. 

" Whether they be or not, we are blameless," 
replied Stanmore, " the past was not to be 
remedied in the case of my daughter. It was 
one case in a thousand, for a girl's whole 
nature to be altered, and her whole hopes con- 
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centrated on an unworthy suitor. 'One case 
in a thousand !' . did I say — I do not know that 
There are many Rosamond Stanmores who look 
upon life as a romance, and the first young 
man they meet as the hero of it. We read a 
great deal in books, Avice, of sires opposed to 
daughter's marriages — of their rigor, their 
exaction, and the efforts they use to suppress 
the growth of true love, in the breasts of their 
children — for heaven^s sake ! let us have some 
writers to take the other side of the questioUi 
not always the exception to the rule — ^not 
always turning giddy the heads of boarding 
school misses, and fashionable young ladies — 
not always making the father the evil genius 
of the story. Are there any young jnen in 
the world like those we read of in novels ?" 

" A few, perhaps." 

"Not one," firmly asseverated Stanmore, 
who was coming out of the ice, " ah ! Avice, 
you don't know what young men are now a 
days — what their topics of conversation are 
when the door closes on the last skirt, and they 
are left together over their wine.'* 

" You are too severe." 
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" Oh ! I am not trying to convince you," 
he said, with a forced effort at pleasantry, " I 
shall leave you to your own opinion of nice 
young men. I am an old fellow, getting more 
crabbed and sour with every day — so my 
judgment may be a little spiteful — at all events 
it goes for nothing. Yet I wish there were 
some specific for impressionable young ladies, 
which would make them pause, deliberate, con- 
sider, weigh weU the chances over and over 
again, take advice even of that father who is the 
Nero of the Minerva press, ere they fall deeply 
in love with the face of Crichton the admirable. 
Oh ! if I could write a book." 

" You speak as if you had never attempted 
authorship, Mr. Stanmore," said Avice, smiling. 

" Do I not speak the truth ?" 

" I saw a review of * The State,' the other 
day." 

"*The State' is a different matter, and 
allows no moral essays and disquisitions," said 
he, " yes ' The State' is published, and I have 
no harbor of refuge when my bad tempers 



come over me." 
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Avice laughed. 

" So you read the reviews still, Avice ?" 

Avice colored — she felt the old strange gaze 
fixed upon her, and she could not look up and 
face it. 

" I have no occasion to study the opinions of 
the press," she answered. 

" Not now !" he said, more to himself, than 
Avice. 

After a long pause he went on — 

" I hear Mr. Clifton has established a fair 
literary reputation — he is a fortunate young 
man. ' 

"Mr. Clifton," cried Miss Wrickerton, 
catching at names, " what is he coming again, 
my dear Avice ?" 

" Coming again !" echoed Stanmore, " has 
he been to this house — have you seen him 
lately ?" 

He addressed Miss Wrickerton, but Avice 
felt the questions were intended for herself. 

" Oh ! yes," said Miss Wrickerton, looking 
slyly at Avice, " we have seen a good deal of 
Mr. Clifton the last few months. He has 
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called to see — us once or twice a week, and 
has brought his books of poetry for — us to 
read/' 

The invalid lady satisfied that they were all 
true friends in that room, gave great point and 
meaning to her speech, and looked round for 
general applause at its conclusion. She was 
very much astonished at Mr. Stanmore's gloomy 
stare at the carpet, and thought she must have 
committed some hideous blunder which had 
offended him for life. 

" Is the long — long quarrel over ?" cried 
Rosamond, " oh ! Avice, I shall be so glad—" 

"Do not begin to congratulate me," in- 
terrupted Avice, "we never quarrelled, so we 
have nothing to make up. Mr. Cliftoti only 
called — only called to say — " 

She became confused as Mr. Stanmore's 
looks wandered from the carpet to her burning 
face, she did not know how to explain — how 
to convince them all that Edward Clifton was 
nothing to her, had been nothing since the day 
their engagement was ended in the summer of 
of her love. 

Mr. Stanmore did not relieve her per- 
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plexity in any great degree by asking some 
question of Miss Wrickerton, totally irrelevant 
to the subject, and that so abruptly that the 
good little lady gave a nervous jump in her 
chair, and ricked her back for the remainder of 
the evening. 

For several minutes Mr. Stanmore did not 
address a word to Avice, he talked to Miss 
Wrickerton, to his daughter Rosamond in a 
hurried rattling manner, pausmg for no reply, 
and paying no heed to one if it were hazarded ; 
then he began to recover his equanimity, to 
wrap himself in that cold formal demeanor 
which was natural to him, and to finaUy return 
to a desultory conversation with Avice, which 
he managed to sustain during the remainder of 
the visit. 

But notwithstanding all his common-place 
discourse, and his kind respectful manner 
towards her, Avice knew that he was scarce 
conscious of what he was saying, and was 
thinking of all that had been spoken concerning 
Edward Clifton, and coupling her name and 
her old lover's together in his mind. She 
felt she would have given a great deal to 
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convince him of the contrary ; she did not like 
him to think she was so weak minded as to 
fall in love with Edward Clifton again — she 
was almost angry with him for giving credit 
to the supposition for one instant. 

But there he sat, striving hard to look like a 
man of business and a Government secretary, 
and avoiding all recurrence to the subject as 
much for Avice's sake as his own. 

Avice was really glad when Mr. Stanmore 
and Rosamond rose to depart. 

"And you will come soon, Awy dear,^^ said 
Rosamond. " I shall be expecting you every 
day, now Miss Wrickerton is gaining strength 
once more.'' 

" I hope to come before the winter sets in.'' 

" I shall persuade papa to accompany you," 
said Rosamond, glancing at her father, " to put 
away all those troublesome papers and dreary 
books ; to leave business — oh ! that business — 
and spend a few weeks at Sanderstone. Why, 
it will be the old days over again. You will 
come papa ?" 

"No, thank you, Rosamond,'' he answered. 
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with a nervous twitch at the corner of his naouth. 
" Not tin next summer, I think/' 

" But Avice will be with us/* 

'' Avice wiU find a more fitting companion 
than I — ^a young man who — ** 

He checked himself as Avice with a look of 
pain, turned away. When he shook hands with 
her, he murmured : 

** That was a foolish speech of mine, Avice. 
Forgive me, and forget it." 

" There is nothing to forgive." 

" You do not wonder why I come so little to 
this house,*' he said in the same low tone. " You 
can see it is a better, wiser policy to stay at 
home and study hard than come to see you. 
You will believe I am not learning to foi^et 
you, daughter f' 

Her hand was trembling as he relinquished 
it. 

" Try and remember what I said about the 
ladies,*' he said, in a lighter tone. " It is as 
well to deliberate profoundly and not to dash 
madly at the flame when you feel the wings of 
love bearing you upwards. I always liked 
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Clifton ; I think he will make you a good 
husband, Avice/' 

" You do not believe — '^ 

"There, there, not a word,'^ hastily inter- 
rupted he. " Good bless you both, and good 
night V 

Father and daughter were gone. Mrs. Badge 
had come in, and after listening to a recital of 
the principal points of discourse, had dozed 
oflF in opposition to Miss Wrickerton, leaving 
Avice to draw her chair nearer to the table, 
to lean her elbows on it, to cover her face 
with her hands, after the old habit, and to 
sink a fathomless depth in the great sea of 
thought. 

" What a funny way to go to sleep,^^ said 
Martha Badge to Miss Wrickerton, as she 
struggled out of her nap about an hour after 
the departure of the visitors. " That^s how the 
dear child used to drop off when quite a little 

girl/' 

" I'm not asleep,'^ said Avice, sitting back in 
her chair, and lowering her hands. 

" Don't tell me that Avice, with those great 
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red eyes of yourn/' exclaimed Martha, laughing 
hoarsely. " Ladies never go to sleep, oh, no ! 
Why Miss Wrickerton and I have been a sitting 
here and watching you this last half hour and 
more !'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SIGNS. 



AviCE Hern went down to Sanderstone when 
Miss Wrickerton was better; that was in the 
end of the last autumn month when the roadways 
were iuU of golden leaves, and half the birds 
that had sung of summer were thousands of 
miles away, enjoying change of air and diet. 

She had chosen a dismal time of year to visit 
the old place ; and it was a windy cheerless day 
that gave her welcome back to Sanderstone, as 
the stage-coach set her down at the " Bear'' inn. 
There was no friend waiting to receive her ; it 
was to be a surprise at the Hall, and there- 
fore Rosamond had had no warning of her 
coming. 
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Avice had looked forward to this long promised 
visit with no small anticipation; but whether 
the dullness of the day, or the threatening signs 
of winter apparent on each feature of the land- 
scape, or the memories which were conjured up 
at every tread, and all of which were more or 
less painful, served to depress her, it was at 
least evident that the little figure wending her 
way slowly along Sanderstone Road, was not in 
the best of spirits, and was going to see her 
friends with not the lightest heart in the 
world. 

At a bend of the road near the Hall, Avice 
came upon Arnold Hem, who was lounging 
against his own palings, and earnestly gazing at 
the distant gates of the avenue. 

He leaped like one who had seen a ghost. 

" What Miss Hem I" he cried, shaking hands 
violently with her, " this is a surprise. How 
glad Rosamond will be to see you ! Why did 
you not tell us the day ? We would have had 
the carriage waiting for you at the railway 
station/' 

" I am fond of surprises," said Avice, taking 
the arm he offered her ; " and so I preferred a 
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mysterious appearance. But I hope I am not 
taking you away from any engagement.'^ 

" Engagement !" said he, suddenly flushing 
up; "what engagement do you think I could 
have on the king's highway ?" 

" I thought you might have been waiting for 
some friends," remarked Avice. 

" Not I," he answered. " My friends, if I 
have any, know where to find me. No, I only 
came for a stroll, and to enjoy my cigar." 

" Rosamond and the baby are quite well, I 
hope." 

"Ohl they are getting on very well now," 
said Arnold. " The little chap's got a deuce of 
a cough, certainly ; but nothing for Rosamond 
to worry herself to death about. Good 
heavens ! how she does worry about that 
chad I" 

" She is a loving, tender mother," said Avice. 

"Ah ! yes, a trifle too much so," yawned Arnold. 
" We'd better stop at the Lodge, and tell Mill- 
thorn to send some one for your boxes." 

" There is only one." 

" I hope not symbolical of a short stay ?" 

" A week." 
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"Nonsense!" 

" Ah I you will get quite tired of my method- 
ical ways in one week, Mr. Arnold/' 

They were at the Lodge ; and Millthorn came 
out to unlock the gates. He immediately 
recognized Avice. 

" Well, Millthorn, I have come to see Sander- 
stone again.'' 

" That's right. Miss." 

" How is your wife and Katie ?" 

" Both well and hearty, Miss Hern, thank'ee," 
said he, unlocking the gates. " I hope I may 
say the same of you." 

" Anybody been ?" asked Arnold, before 
Avice could reply. 

« No, Sir." 

" Keep a sharp look out," he muttered, in a 
low tone. 

"All, right, Sir." 

►After a few words concerning A vice's box at the 
" Bear" inn, they strolled leisurely up the avenue. 

" We have made Millthorn lodge-keeper. 
Miss Avice," said Arnold. " We thought the 
place would suit him." 

" He is trustworthy. But who is this 
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girl coming from the Hall? — surely it is 
Katie." 

"Yes/' replied Arnold, carelessly, "it's our 
lodge keeper's daughter." 

" How pretty she has grown." 

" Do you think so ?" 

Katie approached them with downcast eyes 
and blushing face. As Avice and her companion 
stopped, she made a quick, low courtesy, and 
murmured the name of ' Miss Hem.' 

" Why Katie, what a young woman you have 
grown !" 

" So they tell me, Miss Hern," she answered, 
looking on the ground. " I — I am glad you 
have come to see us all again." 

There were a few more words exchanged, but 
the girl appeared to have assumed a bashful, 
reserved manner towards Avice, which struck 
her as somewhat singular. There she stood, 
shyly averting her head, and coloring at each 
word addressed to her. 

When Katie had left them, which she did 
with a rapidity that told her position had been 
an embarrassed and constrained one, Avice 
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remarked upon her taciturnity, to which Arnold 
replied, 

" That he had heard she was a shy girl, but 
he did not take much notice of the people 
about the house. He supposed the sudden 
surprise of meeting Avice had upset the little 
intellect of which she had to boast." 

" There's Rosamond,** said Arnold, pointing 
to one of the windows, " she's given the child 
to the nurse, and is coming to meet you." 

The front door opened suddenly, and Rosa- 
mond came running down the avenue with out- 

stetched arms. 

" Oh ! my dear, dear Awy, I am so glad — 
I am so glad!" cried she, flinging her arms 
round the neck of Avice. 

" But you are very thoughtless to come into 
this cold air without a bonnet or shawl, sister," 
said Avice, as she embraced her ; " there, let us 
get into the house as fast as we can." 

" And tell one another all your state secrets, 
and get them over by the time I come back to 
dinner," said Arnold, as he wheeled round and 
retraced his steps down the avenue. 
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" That is the best thing we can do, Rosamond," 
said Avice, " and then we shall be better 
company for the Messrs. Hern." 

When they were in Rosamond's own room, 
and Avice had disencumbered herself of her 
travelling gear, the baby was brought in and 
placed in its mother's arms. 

Avice felt a chilling sensation in every vein 
as she looked at the child in Rosamond's lap — 
the boy had so altered even in the little time 
since she had seen him last, he had grown more 
thin, and white, and his great, blue eyes were 
more earnestly than ever looking at some object 
far away — perhaps, far away in heaven ! 

" He don't grow much," said Rosamond, 
stooping over the infant and kissing him, " but 
I think he is getting stronger. Oh ! he has got 
such a dear quiet boy." 

" Arnold tells me he has a cough." 

" Yes, that frightens me sometimes," said 
Rosamond ; ^' it seems to shake his tiny frame 
so — ^but all children have coughs you know ?" 

" Yes — certainly," murmured Avice. 

" Sometimes I amuse myself by fancying how 
I shall dress him when he is a year or two older," 

VOL. III. K 
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said Rosamond^ *^ and what a handsome boy he 
wiU be then !" 

"You must not dwell too much upon the 
child," said Avice, tenderly ; " you must not set 
your whole heart — ^your every thought, on this 
dear infant, Rosamond, it would not be right/' 

" I cannot help it," replied Rosamond ; " I 
understand what you mean, Avice ; the doctor 
said something to the same effect, but I must 
love my little Arnold here with all my heart, 
though life be uncertain at the best. Yet, yet 
I do not think he will be struck down of all 
the world, my only one, my darling !" 

Avice looked at the fire as Rosamond went 
on — 

" I have one fear though, and it is a terrible 
one— if I should die — ^if God should take 
me from my husband and my child, before 
the child grows up — what would become of 
him — who would love him for his mother's 
sake r 

" I would." 

" You will promise me that," cried Rosamond, 
eagerly ; " you will take him away for a few years 
— they will let you, I know — you will bring him 
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up a good boy — you wiU teach him not to 
forget his mother — you will — " 

"My dear, dear Rosamond," cried Avice, 
" this is drawing a very gloomy picture for no 
reason upon earth. You, please God, have 
many years of life before you; why torture 
yourself with such unnecessary fears ?" 

" I don't know," answered Rosamond ; " I 
have a host of curious ideas that keep swarm- 
ing to my poor head ; and I'm not strong. I 
tease Arnold with my weary looks sometimes. 
I cannot account for all this — ^for I am very 
happy !" 

" You have Katie still in your service." 

" Yes." 

" I see Millthom is your lodge keeper." 

"Yes." 

It was some time before Avice could draw 
Rosamond to a lighter train of thought, and it 
was quite dark before they were chatting about 
Mr. Clifton and Miss Mistleford's grand mar- 
riage, and the progress of affairs at " The Hall" 
itself. 

" We shall leave here in the summer, Awy," 
said Rosamond, " I believe everything is settled. 

K 2 
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I wish we were coming to London to live near 
you and father/' 

" London air would not agree with you, Rosa- 
mond/* 

« I think it would^but Arnold the little/' 
smiling at the baby in her lap, ^' might object* 
to it. So we must keep a hundred miles away 
from the noisy Babel. Do you remember me 
one day speaking to you, Avice, about Mr. 
Walter Hem being rough at times." 

" Yes, dear." 

"He is not half so boisterous now," said 
Rosamond, " although I regret to say he has 
become very weak and nervous ; his losses 
seem to have preyed upon him, and he has got 
thoughtful, and is occasionally strange in the 
extreme. I tell you this, Avice, in order that 
his manner may not surprise you during your 
stay here." 

After some further conference, dinner was 
announced, and the baby having been transferred 
to the arms of his nurse, and Avice having 
kissed him, and wished him good night, they 
repaired to the dining-room. 

Walter Hern, who was really glad to welcome 
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Avice to the Hall, pressed both the hands of his 
niece in his rough palms, and hoped she had 
come to make a long stay, and cheer the lot of 
them up a bit, for upon their souls they 
wanted it — didn't they, Rosamond ? 

Walter Hem had begun to look old — he had 
given way at last, his broad coarse-looking 
face was full of furrows, and his moustache had 
become of a dirty grey color, and was certainly 
not an attractive ornament to his upper lip. 

Arnold entered as the head of the house was 
shaking hands with Avice, and completed the 
family party. 

" We won't be at home to a soul to-night, 
Arnold, boy," said Walter Hern ; " you hear 
that, John ?" to the servant hovering in attend- 
ance. 

'* Yes, sir." 

" We'll have a quiet evening, and Avice shall 
sing us * Auld lang syne.' By Jove !" cried 
Hern. " I've almost forgotten what a quiet 
evening's like." 

" like a grave," said Arnold. 

"Are you so great a lover of society, Mr. 
Arnold," asked Avice. 
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" I like a friend or two," said Arnold, " I 
hope there's no sin in that, Miss Avice ?" 

" What's the matter, Arnold ?" asked Walter 
looking up from his plate, " anything wrong ?" 

" Is anything right ?" was the sullen re- 
ply. 

" Very little," said Walter, " but come, young 
fellow, you mustn't be out of temper to-night 
— just for once now." 

" Well 1 * begone dull care,' " cried Arnold, 
'' you shall see what a model gentleman I'll be 
this evening — Miss Hern, it's getting out of 
fashion, but I shall have great pleasure in drink- 
ing wine with you." 

Arnold was quite an amiable young man 
for the remainder of the evening, and when he 
and his father had joined Rosamond and Avice in 
that drawing-room to which they paid such few 
and far between visits, they were quite gallants 
in their attention, and Rosamond with Arnold 
by her side, soon really looked — ^happy ! 

The evening soon passed, and they were 
exchanging good nights, and talking of % long 
ride on horseback for the morrow, 

"Don't go, Avice," said Walter Hern, "I 
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want a little talk with you, if you have no 
particular objection." 

Avice looked surprised but readily gave assent. 

" Family matters, my boy," said he to Arnold, 
'' you need not stare so. 1 suppose uncle and 
niece may have a chat together without every- 
body opening eyes and mouth — ho ! ho ! ho !" 

After Arnold and Rosamond had retired, 
Walter Hem drew his chair nearer the fire, and 
looked hard at Avice. 

" Have you any objection to my smoking," 
said Hem, drawing a meerschaum pipe from 
his pocket, " it's very rude and vulgar, I know, 
but I can't get on without my pipe." 

" Oh ! do not mind me, Mr. Hern," replied 
Avice. " I have no objection." 

Hern lighted his pipe, and after a few minutes' 
contemplation of the fire, said : 

" Do you know, Avice, although we haven't 
seen much of each other, or been very good 
friends in our time, yet I never feel the same to 
you as I do to other people. You put me always 
so in mind of brother Jem. Poor Jem was a 
good sort of fellow in his way, Avice. I suppose 
you hardly remember him, girl ?" 
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" I shall ever remember him," said Avice, the 
tears coming into her eyes. 

"Well, I don't mind for the reason of our 
relationship," said Hem, biting hard at the 
amber mouth-piece of his pipe, "letting you 
know how affairs are getting on here. Why, 
Avice, I'm blest if we haven't got to the end of 
Dick's ' money — what a heap it was ! — and are 
going very comfortably to the dogs." 

This affecting confession so overcame him, 
that he drew the pipe from his mouth, and 
wiped his eyes. 

"Gomg to the dogsl-said he, shaking his 
head, gravely, " debts coming in on all sides, 
and a mortgage about to smash us to the devil — 
beg pardon, girl, but consider the feelings of a 
ruined man, and make aflowance for his indig- 
nation." 

" I am sorry to hear of your losses." 

" So am I," said Walter, with his drowsy 
look fixed upon the fire ; " and I hear of fresh 
ones every day. Now there's Arnold; he's 
no more considerate than if he had just stepped 
into another legacy. When * the Hall' comes to 
the hammer it will be almost the death of him." 
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" The change will be better for him." 

«' Eh ?" said Walter, " how's that ?" 

" When he finds his friends fall off in his ad- 
versity, he will become a better husband perhaps." 

" Do you think he's a bad one ?" 

" Rosamond says not," replied Avice, " but I 
have my doubts." 

" Humph ! don't understand these things 
much, and certainly don't trouble my head about 
the matter," said he ; " but what I wanted to ask 
you was — for there's no understanding Rosamond 
— do you think Stanmore would lend me a few 
thousands ? 1 shouldn't like to ask and be said 
* No, thank'ee' to, you see." 

" I do not think he would," answered Avice. 

Walter Hern began to puff hard at his pipe, 
and to stare more intently at the fire. 

" Why not ?" he asked at last. 

" Because he would believe in no good result 
arising from such a loan," said Avice. " It would 
only be postponing the evil day a month or two." 

" Do you think he would have any objection 
to lending Arnold's wife the money ?" 

" That would be the same thing," said Avice. 
" But why ask me concerning this ? I cannot 
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answer for Mr. Stanmore. I can only give 
you my ideas upon the question." 

" They'll do ; for you know his ways, Avice/' 
said Walter ; " so let it drop, and good 
bye to the Hall. I shan't write to Stan- 
more, as you don't think it's any use. We 
shall find some cottage big enough for us, I 
dare say. I don't mind a bit ; but Arnold." 

" Many a better man than Arnold Hem has 
borne a change for the worse." 

"You don't seem to care much about i^^, 
Avice," said he. " You take it coolly enough, 
considering our relationship." 

" I believe you will all be the better for the 
change," said Avice, " and I am sure Rosamond 
will be the happier." 

Walter Hern maundered on some time 
longer about his affairs and his Arnold boy, 
and his Arnold boy's boy. *They wouldn't 
any of them be worth a single rap ! The Hall 
was done for out and out.' He got very low- 
spirited at last; and after getting through 
another pipe, bade Avice good-night, and went 
crying off to bed. 

When he had gone, Avice sat and thought 
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about the Hall, and her uncle's prospects ; won- 
dering if her little fortune would do any good, or 
but be engulphed in the great vortex, and finally 
arriving at the conclusion that there was no help 
to be offered, and that in fact help would but 
postpone the evil day a short while at the best — 
perhaps be postponing the future happiness of 
Rosamond Hern likewise. 

Would Arnold Hem reform when his friends 
fell off and left him father, wife and child 
for companions ? It was doubtful what would 
reform Arnold. His nature was all fits and 
starts. He would probably find little sweetness 
in * the uses of. adversity.' " 

Avice rang the bell for the maid, and Katie 
promptly responded to the summons. 

•' Katie I" exclaimed Avice, " are you to be 
my lady's maid ?" 

" If you please. Miss Hem." 

" Then show me the way to my room, Katie ; 
for I am very tired." 

Katie Millthom led the way along the passages 
of that great mansion, and up the broad stair- 
case to a prettily furnished room on the first 
floor. 
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" I am not used to a lady's maid at home, 
Katie/' said Avice, as she seated herself before 
the looking-glass. '' I am not too grand a lady 
to wait upon myself; but you and I are old 
friends, and have had many a long chat toge- 
ther." 

" Thanks to your kindness, Miss Hem," said 
Katie, as she began arranging the luxuriant 
masses of black hair, '' to that kindness which 
I never saw in anybody else. Ah ! how we have 
missed you many a long day." 

Katie was no longer shy and reserved, but 
went on in her usual rambling manner. Avice 
sat watching her in the glass. Katie had grown 
a tall, fine young woman, with a bright, hand- 
some face that would have been perfect in itself, 
had it not been for the unsteady light of the 
eyes, which gave now and then a wild and vacant 
expression to the whole countenance. 

" I am sure, Katie, your mistress is very kind 
to you." 

" God bless her !" cried the girl, " that she 
is ; but then it's in a different way like — ^liki 
I don't know what like exactly." 

" Are you Mrs. Hern's maid ?" 
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" Yes," replied Katie, " she is good enough 
to put up with me." 

" Do you like service ?" 

**Very much," answered Katie. "They're 
all so kind to me, every one of them — from the 
grooms even to — ^Master Arnold." 

She paused before she uttered the last name, 
and Avice's keen black eyes which were steadily 
fixed upon her reflection in the glass, detected 
a rising blush on Katie's face. 

Avice sat silent and grave, but with a strange 
beating at the heart. Here was a new-born 
suspicion gaining ground with the remembrance 
of the incident in the avenue, and Katie's evident 
embarrassment, of Arnold waiting in Sanderstone 
Road, perhaps for that girl ! of Arnold turning 
back when Rosamond came out to meet her 
* sister.' 

God forgive her for so cruel a suspicion, 
based upon no valid evidence, and yet growing 
so strong within her each instant as she sat 
there ! God forgive her if she were wrong in 
probing the depths of that weak mind, in 
seeking for some further clue. She did not do 
it for vulgar curiosity, for no love of scandal or 
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of mischief, but for her sister's sake — her sister 
who was so happy ! 

"Mr. Arnold is a fine young man," said 
Avice, musingly. 

" Ay, he is," eagerly responded the girl, " as 
handsome a man as ever trod shoe-leather in 
Sanderstone." 

« He is kind too ?" 

Avice could not make this observation without 
coloring herself. It seemed all so underhand 
and crafty. 

" That he is," said Katie. " People used to 
say he was passionate, and so he is at times ; 
but never to me. As for being proud, why he 
is not too proud to stop and talk his nonsense 
about my braw looks if I meet him about the 
house, or out o'doors." 

" And flatters you like the rest of the gentle- 
men ?" 

" He calls me his sweetheart," said the girl, 
with the rosy color mounting upwards. " He 
has always a joke for a lass and a smile for 
her." 

" You met him to-day ?" 

" Yes," said the girl, " he overtook me ; he 
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was walking so fast. He is a very fast walker, 
Miss Hem." 

The innocent, half-childish way in which this 
was said, reassured Avice. 

"You should not talk too much to gentlemen 
who call you sweetheart, Katie," said Avice; 
" you should not let them meet you too often 
for your own good name's sake." 

"Mr. Arnold is my master; he's a kind 
man," said Katie ; " and as for sweetheart, it's 
only his joke. Why he's a married man !" 

" Ay." 

" Did you speak, Miss ?" 

"How should you like to go to London, 
Katie ?" asked Avice, suddenly. 

" To London, Miss ?" 

" Yes, with me, and be my lady's maid, and 
see me every day. Is that a great inducement 
or a little one ?" 

" Oh ! Miss — with you — London !" 

" Will you think of it ?" 

" You mean to leave — them all ?" 

" For a time." 

" I should have gone mad once with the joy 
of thinking about it but — " 
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"But what P" 

" I don't know — I don't know," cried Katie, 
with the tears in her great eyes. " I feel very 
wicked not to thank you — not to say I will go 
with you to the world's end." 

" Will you think of it, and let me know," 
said Avice. "Will you keep this a secret 
between ourselves until I give you leave to 
speak ? Will you try and think how happy we 
should be together, you and I, and how I hope 
you will let me ask your father's and mother's 
consent to take you home with me." 

" I'll try and do it all," cried Katie ; " yes, 
yes, I'll go — I must want to go with you, only I 
feel so strange — like now." 

" You will give me an answer to-morrow or 
the next day ?" 

" Thank you, lady, yes — oh ! yes, yes." 

" Then go to bed and think it over," said 
Avice, " there that will do Katie — I can manage 
without you now — ^good night." 

" Good night, Miss Hern — I'll think of it. 
I shan't sleep for thinking of it, and which ever 
way it is — " 

" Ah ! do not decide hastily," cried Avice, 
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" you cannot imagine how sorry I shall be if you 
refuse the oflFer I have made you — how very, 
very grieved." 

" You — ^you will ?" exclaimed the wondering 
girl. 

" Yes." 

" Don't grieve Miss Hem — it shall be right ; 
don't grieve." 

She lightly kissed the hand extended to her, 
and darted out of the room, coming back along 
the passages a minute afterwards, to tap 
against the panel of the door, and to repeat 
in a low voice. "Don't grieve for me — it's 
almost wicked; good night, lady, good 
night !" 

** Good night !" said Avice, as her footsteps 
stole away again. 

" Oh ! Arnold, Arnold !" cried Avice, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room with her hands 
clasped together, and shaking her head sorrow- 
fully at an imaginary Arnold Hern before her. 
" So bad as this ! — so weak of purpose, so 
wicked in your nature, so faithless in your oath 
to God as to seek the abasement of this poor 
witless one ! Is there no memory of the fair 
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girl you followed so perseveringly for a reproach 
—no vision of wife or child warning you back 
and bidding you have more command over your 
evil nature — ^more common respect even to your- 
self!" 

She paused and then went on again. 

" I have not come in vain," she said " I shall 
have done some good, if I take Katie back with 
me. I shall have silently defended my dear 
sister, and spared her a cruel, cruel blow. I 
shall foil you Arnold Hem, I feel I shall," she 
cried, brandishing her brave little arm ; " I shall 
have Right to battle against Wrong, and Right 
shall be the victor in the contest — it always is 
— it shall be for ever and for ever ! Oh ! mar- 
ried life, how soon the romance dies out of thee 
— how soon the bloom is brushed away ! How 
glad am I that I am meant for an old maid, that 
which I shall be spared all the heart-burnings 
follow the wedding ring upon the finger, that I 
.shall never be married, never, never, never !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

AVICE HERN TO THE RESCUE ! 

Early the next morning Avice began her 
silent attack on the outposts, with the intention 
of undermining the enemy by slow and sure 
degrees. 

Before breakfast, and ere the Herns had 
descended from their rooms, Avice was gently 
tapping at the lodge-keeper's door. 

" Save us, is it you, Miss Hern ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Millthorn, as she stood in the door-way ; " I 
thought it was Katie with some message from 
the 'house.* Will you be kind enough to 
walk in, lady ?" 

Avice complied and found Millthorn at his 
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breakfast. The sturdy lodge-keeper made his 
clumsy reverence, and hoped that she was well 
that morning. 

"Pray go on with your breakfast," said 
Avice, " or I shall think I am a great intruder. 
You must not mind me — you used not if you 
recollect." 

" We recollect, Miss, it is not likely we shall 
ever forget," replied Mrs. Millthom. 

" No, no, not we," added Millthom, " perhaps 
if it's not asking too great a favor, you will take 
a cup with us — you have done that before now, 
in old times. Miss." 

" Certainly I will," said Avice, " for I mean 
to have a long gossip with you this morning, 
and, in fact, I have a serious proposition to 
make to both of you." 

Millthorn and his wife looked surprised, but 
waited for Avice to continue. 

When they were seated at the breakfast 
table, and Millthorn, with some faint idea of 
etiquette, was scalding his mouth in an attempt 
to gulp down hot coffee from his cup— a 
feat he had never before attempted — Avice 
began. 
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" Your Katie has grown a handsome young 
woman, Mrs. Millthom." 

" Yes, thank God, Miss," said the mother, 
brightening with pleasure. " She's got over all 
her old complaints and is a fine lass." 

"There's one thing she'll never get over, 
Miss Hem," said Millthorn. 

" And that." 

" Is her old want," tapping his forehead with 
his brown forefinger : " at times she's more a 
child than a woman. You'd think she was about 
eight years old or so ; but she has improved, 
mind you — hasn't she, Bess ?" turning to his 
wife. 

" Ah I that she has," said the wife, " and I 
pray night and day for her — I think it makes 
her better." 

" Does she like service at the Hall ?" 

" Very much, lady." 

" I wish she wouM change it for service in a 
more^quiet family." 

« Indeed, Miss." 

" I think there is too much excitement at 
* The Hall,' " said Avice, " and Katie appears to 
me to be suffering from it." 
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"You don't mean that!" cried Millthorn, 
staring intently at his guest. 

" I said so," said Mrs. Millthorn, " I've all'us 
told him sOy but he has laughed and made his 
fun about it. Now p'raps he'll believe me." 

Millthorn made no reply, but took refuge in 
his cup of coffee. 

" I wish you would let me as a very, very 
great favor," said Avice, coming suddenly to the 
point, " take her to London with me, and make 
her my own maid. It would be a hard task to 
part with your child, and your only one — but I 
feel assured it would be so much the better 
for Katie than remaining where she is. I am 
convinced she will never be well at Sander- 
stone." 

" You're, you're very kind," stammered Mill- 
thorn, " but, but — take her away to Lunnun ! 
You're kind, but — Bess ?" and he looked at his 
wife inquiringly. 

Mrs. Millthorn sat with her face averted, and 
her grave looks bent upon the sanded floor, 
and her nervous fingers fidgeting at the comers 
of her apron. 

" We don't know what might happen," said 
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Mrs. Millthorn after a long pause ; " Katie may 
soon be out of place, you know. It's a brave 
oflFer of the lady, Jem — it's an oflfer from her 
own good heart. Katie would be better oflF 
with Miss Hem !" ' 

" Ah ! we don't know what may happen, 
that's true," said Millthorn, " but to let the gal 
go all those awful miles — right away to Lun- 
nun !" 

" She shall come and see you once or twice a 
year." 

" A year !" dolefully responded Millthorn. 

"When you like," said Avice, earnestly; 
" but I hope for your child's sake, you do not 
intend to throw any obstacle in the way, Mill- 
thorn." 

Mrs. Millthorn gave a searching glance at 
Avice, and then looked on the floor again^ and 
fidgeted once more with the apron. 

" I'll leave it to the old woman," said Mill- 
thorn, rising, "she know's best what's best, 
you see. It's very kind of you, and thankee. 
It's more than kind of you. Miss Hern, and — 
thankee. We don't know what may happen, 
true enough !" 
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He took his fur cap down from a peg near 
the door, and said in conclusion — 

" m leave it all to Bess. She'll manage it 
right enough which ever way you settle it, and 
it*s very kind of you. Miss Hern, and — thankee 
from the heart." 

And more than a trifle bewildered, Millthom 
shut the door behind him, and went into the 
avenue. 

When he had been gone about a minute, 
Mrs. Millthorn drew her chair closer to our 
heroine's and said: 

" Do you know about the Hall, that some 
day it may be sold ?" 

" Yes," said Avice. 

" That Millthorn watches the gates for fear of 
baUiflFs and that like?" 

" I did not know that— but— " 

" Then," interrupted the woman, " you can 
see my daughter will soon be out of place. Is 
it for that you come to me like a Christian, and 
say I will give Katie a home ?" 

" I think Katie will make a good lady's 
maid," Avice replied, evasively. 

" Was it for more than that ?" said the 
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woman earnestly ; " was it for a better, more 
merciful reason still, if so, God bless you ! bless 
you, lady ! more than a mother fearing for her 
child can, although she does bless you too with 
all her soul." 

Avice essayed to speak, but the woman went 
on — 

" You see that Katie is in danger, I'm sure 
you do," cried Mrs. Millthom, " that same fear 
has been whitening my hair and burning my 
head for months. Oh ! lady, lady ! we hear of 
the evils of the city, over there," waving her 
hand in a vague direction, " but they are nothing 
like those in a country village, if those high in 
place fear not the Bible laws. What can we do 
but starve, if we say a word to those great 
people who employ us ? What would Jem have 
done, if I had told him Katie was too beautiful, 
too weak in mind and thought to be up at the 
Hall ; he would have been forced to say * It 
can't be helped — I mustn't lop my right hand 
off for her sake ;' or, he would have met the 
young master one of these days in his mad fits, 
and shot him dead." 
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" You see it will be better for Katie to return 
with me," urged Avice, 

"Yes, yes, a hundredfold the better way," 
cried the mother, with the tears running down 
her furrowed cheeks ; " I don't know how to 
thank you — I can't thank you — I haven't thanks 
enough ! It isn't for giving her a home, it isn't 
for remembering us after all these years ; but 
for snatching her from danger — she who was 
nothing to you — it's there I feel it ! Miss Hem 
you are a good woman to busy yourself about 
the troubles of the poor." 

" Are they not all alike in His sight ?" 

« Ay !" responded the woman, " but who tells 
us that but the minister, and who tries to prove 
it so — not him. It was a fair day that brought 
you down to Sanderstone, Miss Hern." 

"My fears may have exaggerated the 
danger," said Avice, " for I have judged chiefly 
from Katie's own manner." 

" He flatters her ; he meets her in his walks 
— he tells her how handsome she is," said the 
woman. " There's danger in a master telling a 
servant that — there's cruelty, there's wrong 
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intended. Oh! he's a bad young man. He 
will do a good thing, now and then ; but he has 
no thought, no care — ^he has the devil in his 
brain, which sets him going . on like mad. 
Fraps the sorrow that's coming will do him 
good." 

" I hope so." 

" He will have much of it, Miss," said she, 
sinking her voice. " He will have much of it, 
leaving alone the Hall, and all about that, you 
know." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" When he looks upon his dead baby he may 
have other thoughts,"- said she. "When he 
sees what a young wife they take away to the 
graveyard, he may be sorry for many things 
that's gone and past." 

" Oh ! don't talk like that," almost shrieked 
Avice. " Don't think that such distress, such 
horror will fall to the lot of many more than him." 

" It's not to be helped thinking on about," 
said the woman, shaking her head. " You know 
what Miss Rosamond Stanmore was, and what 
young Mr. Hern is. You can see how she is 
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falling away, away, away. It only wants her 
baby's death to kill her, I'm afraid." 

" God forbid !" said Avice, with a shudder. 

" What do the doctors come so often for ? 
She's alius ill — they're both alius ill — mother 
and baby !" 

" I did not know Mrs. Hern was under 
medical attendance," remarked Avice. 

" She's been for a long, long while now ; but 
she don't complain, poor thing ! She's one of 
the angels upon earth, and so too good for it," 
said Mrs. Millthom. ^' She sees no harm, she 
thinks the world all like her own heart, or 
yourn." 

The latch was raised, the door opened, and 
Katie came slowly in. She started when she 
observed her mother's visitor, and stood hesi- 
tating in the middle of the room. 

^^ Come in, Katie," said Mrs. Millthorti, " we 
have been talking about you." 

" About my going ?" she murmured. 

« Yes, Katie." 

" I come to tell you, mother, and to ask 
you whether you could bear to part with 
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me," said Katie. "I — I did not think you* 
could." 

" I can trust you with Miss Hern, Katie," 
replied the mother. " I think London would suit 
you, Kjitie — such fine sights, such beautiful 
buildings, such carriages ! The Queen lives in 
London, Katie !" 

The mother went on in this strain some 
minutes as if talking to a child; but Katie's 
eyes sparkled not at Mrs. Millthorn's glowing 
descriptions, and were still bent in the one 
direction, at her feet. 

" Katie has almost given me her promise," 
said Avice to Mrs. Millthorn. 

" Did 1 !" Katie cried suddenly. " Yes, yes, 
so I did. Well, I'll go, if mother and father 
can bear to part with me." 

" We could bear anything for your good, my 
chUd." 

" Miss Hern," said Katie, " when you used 
to come to our house in the Black Hollow, you 
taught me never to tell a lie." 

" I would not tmteach you for the world, 
Katie." 

" Then I will not say this moment I shall be 
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glad to leave the Hall/* said she ; " for I find it 
very hard to think of going. I know them all 
so well, and they are all so kind. I — I wonder 
whether he will say anything when I tell him 
you are going to take me off to London." 

" You must not tell him yet," said Avice. 
'' You must leave it to me to communicate the 
news on the day we bid the Hall good bye." 

" Not tell him ! and he so — ^good to me," 
cried Katie. " Would he not say I was an un- 
grateful girl after all his notice of me ? — me he 
calls his favorite ?" 

" Miss Hern knows best," broke in the 
mother ; " you are not to tell him." 

« Why not ?" 

" Suppose he were to quarrel with me, Katie," 
said Avice, embracing an idea that fortunately 
suggested itself, " to say that I had no right to 
take you away, and that he would never speak 
to me again, or let his wife and my old play- 
fellow come to see me, what a deal of misery it 
would cause for nothing !" 

Katie appeared to reflect. She had never 
considered the result in that light before. 

" I wonder why I feel so .miserable," she said, 
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" and Miss Hern to take so great an interest in 
me, too ! You told me you would grieve very 
much if 1 stayed here ?" 

" Yes, Katie." 

" Then TU go— for once and all, Til go," said 
Katie, brightening up. " I shall be very happy 
when I'm right away. It's only the thought of 
going that makes me feel so heavy like. FIl 
do as you bid. I won't tell a soul about it. I 
am very much obliged to you for thinking 
I shall make you a good maid. I'll try 
to be one — ^you may be sure of that. Miss 
Hem." 

Katie seeming inclined to linger with her 
mother, probably to give way to an outburst of 
tears, after Miss Hern's departure — for her eyes 
were swimming and unsteady — Avice rose, and 
Mrs. Millthorn followed her to the door, repeating 
her inability to express those thanks which she 
deserved, and had a right to claim. 

"It is a common, simple act of mine," said 
Avice, when Mrs. Millthorn had carefully closed 
the door behind her, and excluded Katie from 
their conference, " and you must not judge too 
highly of it. I may not be that true Christian 
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you suppose. I may have thought more of 
the honour due to Mrs. Hern than of poor 
Katie's danger ; I may have — " 

" Don't say another word, lady. You cannot 
in any way or shape make this action anything but 
good. I know it is ; and He," said the woman 
solemnly, " knows it too, and will never forget 
it, Miss Hern.*' 

Avice murmured a few inarticulate words, 
and hurried away, leaving Mrs. Millthorn shading 
her eyes with her sunburnt hand, and gazing 
after her. 

" There goes the best woman in the world," 
said the enthusiastic wife of the lodge-keeper. 
" She ought to be a queen, or something great 
as she is good. What a little thing she is, too ! 
It's very strange all the good people are so 
small. I can't make it out exactly !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAST EFFORT. 

" Rosamond dear, how should you like to 
part with Katie ?" 

" Part with Katie, Avice !" 

" Yes, to let me have her for a maid — to take 
her to London when I go away next Thursday/' 

" How very strange !" said Rosamond. " Will 
you tell me, dear, what makes you think of 
takmg Katie ?" 

" Have you not told me the Hall will shortly 
he sold ; and must not the greater number of 
domestics be dismissed ?" said Avice. " Why 
should I not rescue Katie, and take her into 
my service ?" 
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" You are very kind," murmured Rosamond ; 

''but I did not intend to part with Katie. 

She is a gentle, willing girl." 

" I should like her with me," said Avice ; 

* 

" I should like some face from Sanderstone to 
remind me of old times." 

" If she will go with you, dearest," said 
Rosamond, " of course I shall have no objection. 
You must be very lonely sometimes, heigho !" 

Avice took no notice of the sigh. 

" It is not for me to begrudge you Katie, 
Avice," added Rosamond. " I can so well under- 
stand your wish to take her with you. Have 
you spoken to her on the subject ?" 

" Yes," answered Avice ; " and she seems 
inclined to accompany me." 

" The thoughts of London are bewildering to 
a country girl," said Rosamond. " She has 
such dreams of what the great city is like. 
What a contrast the reality must be to her! 
Ah ! what a contrast the reality is to everything !" 

This dialogue occurred some four or five 

days after Avice Hern had won over to her side 

Millthom and his wife. She had skilfully 

, elaborated her plans, and was now ready to draw 
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the sword and declare war against Arnold Hern, 
if that gentleman should have the courage to come 
into the field. Now that the consent of Rosa- 
mond was gained, Avice felt quite secure of her 
new maid. She devoted half an hour every 
evening to Katie in her dressing-room, reciting 
to her descriptions of London, and of the 
bustling gay world it was, telling her how happy 
they should be together, too, till the girl's old pas- 
sionate love for Miss Hern — " the good young 
lady '' came slowly stealing back. 

They were dull days at the Hall, despite every 
one's effort to please Avice. Even the long 
ride on horseback was a failure; for first the 
little son's and then the mother's indisposition 
prevented the 'Sister' from accompanying 
Avice; and it was a tedious morning with 
Arnold Hern and his father for companions. 

Moreover, Avice could not shake off the 
remembrance of the half prediction of Mrs. 
Millthorn — could not but see how dreadfully ill 
both mother and son were looking, and how 
great was the effort of Rosamond to remind her 
in all she did and said, of the girl who had 
been her dearest, best of friends in the old 
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time gone away for ever — Ihe same girl^ only so 
much happier ! 

Avice felt they were all assuming unnatural 
characters to deceive her. She was conscious 
of the deep thoughts beneath the forced 
free-and-easy manner of Walter Hem, of his 
gloomy times of reverie, and his fits of repent- 
ance concerning the money he had spent so 
fi^y, of his nervous, absent manner, and 
of his attempts to disguise it by repeated 
attention to the brandy and wine decanters. 
Then there was Arnold, from whom her pure 
nature recofled, aflfecting the gentleman and 
man of honor, Arnold so heedless in his selfish- 
ness of what hearts he was breaking, or of 
what barriers lay in his guilty way ! 

There was no refiige from all these in the 
company of old friends. Mrs. Clifton had been 
no friend of Avice's since the study-door of Ed- 
ward Clifton was left unlocked years ago, and 
although she galled at the Shrubbery, and spent 
a morning with the Duchess, it was not a pleasant 
morning — far from it. Miss Mistleford she 
had never particularly liked, and she was far 
away now, and a great lady ; and Mr. Mistleford 
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had conspired against her guardian, and got a 
husband for her guardian's daughter. 

The other occupants of the villas scattered 
about Sanderstone had been merely acquaint- 
ances met by chance at a friend's house once 
or twice a year — and many of them were 
married, gone away, or dead. 

So she devoted her sole attention to the 
married couple at the Hall, and studied to bring 
them more together. She sought to fan the 
flame of love which burned so fitfully in the 
truant heart of the husband, by speaking of aU 
the reminiscences which struck home — of those 
times before he married her, and when his good 
angels had not quite abandoned him. 

It was painful to see his better self leap up 
for a moment and strive for the mastery beneath 
the skilful mediation of Avice— to hear her 
recall the past romance of his life, till his dark 
eyes softened, and his arm fell lightly round the 
waist of his wife, and the heavy look abgut 
his brow was smoothed away — to see the 
light flame up and then fade out on the arrival 
of the fox-hunting squires, the boisterous com- 
panions who came to spend a night with Arnold 
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— ^the jolliest and best of fellows in all Sander- 
stone ! 

Avice made her last effort the evening before 
she went back to London^ made it whilst Rosa- 
mond was in the nursery, and Walter Hern was 
taking his customary nap after dinner in an 
adjoining room. She began it by mentioning 
Katie to him for the first time, and her intention 
of taking the girl back with her. 

"I suppose Rosamond has told you,'' said 
Avice in conclusion. 

Rosamond had informed him late one evening 
after his return from a dinner party, and the 
revelation had been listened to without his 
receiving the slightest idea of the matter in 
question ; consequently he looked up and 
exclaimed — 

" Katie — take Katie — ^you don't mean that ?" 

" It is all arranged," said Avice quietly, " I 
require a maid and you can spare one from the 
many, Mn Arnold." 

He did not answer but stared intently at the 
fire. 

" Katie and I are old friends," added she. 

** Yes, no doubt," he said ; " but are you 
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aware, Avice, that Rosamond is much attached 
to her ?" 

Avice met the look he fixed upon her with 
such a steady pair of black piercing eyes, that 
the color mounted to his face, and he made a 
hasty change in his position. 

'' Rosamond has sacrificed her attachment to 
Katie for her attachment to her sister Avice — 
I hope you do not object ?" 

" I !" with a short laugh, " it does not matter 
to me — why should it ?" 

" Katie is Rosamond's own maid — is she 

not r 

" Yes." 

" Then I have no compunction in robbing 
her from Rosamond." 

" I do not understand you," he said, moodily. 

Avice had also no compunction in sharply 
probing the thick skin of Arnold Hern, she 
felt he could not know or dread too much for 
the sake of his young wife. If she could but 
arouse in him a sense of fear for Rosamond — 
and what Tear was there not ? — it might bring 
some antidote to his evil nature even with its 
bitterness. Therefore she answered — 
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" Rosamond is far from well — she requires a 
more experienced attendant than Katie — an 

older woman." 

" Rosamond is only a trifle weak or so/* said 
Arnold ; " I hate old women !" 

"My sister's weakness is no trifle, Arnold 
Hem/* said Avice, seriously; "you are too 
quick to believe her protestations — ^you do not 
judge for yourself, or like a husband/' 

" A physician came twice last week and said 
she was getting on very well now/' 

"Is he coming again?" 

" Not till he is sent for." 

" That may not be long, Mr. Arnold," said 
Avice ; " I fear it will be very, very soon." 

She had aroused him, for he hastily raised his 
head and looked at her anxiously. 

"Do you really think she's ill?" 

" More ill than she will ever confess." 

" She would tell me ?" 

" She tells you she is happy I" 

" And is she not ?" he asked peremptorily. 

"No," cried Avice, warming with the 
subject, "what happiness is there for the 
wife when the husband slights her for his 
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false friends' society ; when he never studies her 
lightest wish, but goes recklessly along the path 
he has tracked out for himself. It is some one's 
place to tell you more than this — and I will teU 
it ! I wish it were a dearer friend than I, one from 
whom you would more readily take counsel; 
but your friends deceive you, and you are blind 
to danger." 

Arnold had never beheld Avice thawed from 
the natural reserve of her demeanor, the true 
heroine starting forth from the prim methodical 
little maid, with her quiet ways and sober 
smiles. As she went on, his fierce impetuous 
nature seemed to shrink away, and leave him 
cowering from her glances, and every musical 
word struck some chord within him which had 
not vibrated since his marriage. He did not 
feel roused to opposition by any sense of anger 
— all his passion appeared to have died for the 
moment, all his haughtiness and supreme con- 
tempt of rule to be lacking in defence — he 
could but cower more and more, and shade his 
face from her with his hands, or turn right away 
and stare at the hollow burning fire. 

" Do you know what neglect is to Rosamond, 
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that sensitive girl, only fit for a life strewn with 
rose leaves ? — ^it is a deadly poison for which 
there is no cure. And you, you, Arnold, who 
swore to love her till God laid His hand between 
you and took one or other to the grave, have 
held that poison to her lips and been her mur- 
derer ! Ask your own conscience, what 
you have done to make her happy ; what 
study, wish of her young life has been your 
own ; what share of her hopes has been yours ; 
what effort you have made to keep your marriage 
vow? You loved her once, you know you 
loved her very dearly, Arnold — it was a wild 
passionate affection, but still it made you a 
better man, and sowed within your heart those 
seeds of reformation, which have never flowered 
in the light." 

Arnold writhed upon his chair, and made 
some faint gestures with his hands implying 
silence, which Avice heeded not. 

" When she — your wife, gives one of those 
sickly smiles — a hideous contrast to the old look 
all sunshine — and tells you in her faltering 
tones, * she's happy,' do you believe it ? can you 
give it credence, looking on the wreck of youth 
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and womanhood she is ? Can even your weak 
mind so satisfy itself that she is happy, so hug 
itself complacently, so deem all has been 
done on your part that is possible to do ? 
Oh ! no, no, no, it cannot, Arnold — you grasp 
your monitor by the throat and will not let it 
speak — you drown it in your wine — you stifle 
it with evil actions — you will not contrast the 
thought you have for your wife, with the thou- 
sand thoughts in which her memory lingers not 
— in which all recollection of her is dead and 
buried !" 

" What can I do ?" he said in his low voice. 

"Try," replied Avice. "Try anything, do 
anything in which she shall be the first consider- 
ation, not yourself. Try to love Rosamond 
Hem as you did Rosamond Stanmore — love 
your baby child before he dies, for he must be 
taken from you, Arnold, I feel there is no hope 
for him ! — ^learn to be her comforter, when that 
great loss occurs. I pray God it may not be too 
late for your repentance, or your wife's re- 
covery." 

Leaving him crouching before the fire, Avice 
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went up stairs to her room to repeat her 
prayer that it might not be too late. 

Arnold sat long before the fire and felt the 
sting of his humiliation; groaned imder the 
reproof of her who had left him to his awakened 
conscience, felt how true it all was, and thought 
he would try, now, — "poor baby — poor Rosa- 
mond r 

And he did try for a day or two, even gave 
up one steeple chase, his favorite amusement, 
to sit with his wife after Avice had returned to 
London. He won her smiles back, he made 
her look happy — then he got used to seeing her 
pleased, and thought she might spare him now 
and then ; then the exhortation of his cousin 
grew faint and common-place — what a queer 
girl she was to be sure ! After that some " capital 
fellows " came to ask him to join them in " a 
trap *' to the races, and he did join them. Then 
he lost a hundred or two on the first favorite, 
and came home out of temper, and bullied the 
servants and his father, and finally snapped up 
his poor Rosamond for making " a fool of her- 
self and crying because he had come home 
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late and she had begun to believe something 
serious had happened to him. 

Ah ! all this is such an old, old story — one 
effort will not make a lasting repentance, one 
prayer does not change for a life time, or like 
charity erase from the record a multitude of 
sins. 

Avice hardly dared to hope when she went 
away with Katie. She guessed at the nature of 
Arnold Hern too well — he was strong enough 
to make an effort, but not good or self-denying 
enough to follow it up — he could swim with the 
tide, but he would not breast a single wave 
when it was adverse to his progress. She 
knew he would give it up and sink ! 

"I hope we shall soon meet again," said 
Rosamond, as she clung round Avice's neck the 
morning of departure. 

" I hope so.'* 

It was the flush of the second sunrise ; and 
Rosamond was "happy" that day, although 
Avice was going home. 

"You will not forget me and baby?" said 
Rosamond ; " you will come and see us both 
next summer ?" 
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Yes, yes." 
" I shall write soon." 
" And I dear." 

" And you ii;i7Z come for a very long stay 
next summer ?" 
Next summer ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LETTER SEALED WITH BLACK, 

After her return to London, Avice had no 
small occupation for her thoughts in the care of 
Katie Millthorn. She found she had not time 
to spare for her own long reveries, and that 
there was a new study for her into which she 
entered with her characteristic energy and deep 
feeling. It was a noble study too, that of 
tutoring the weak mind of this young woman, 
and teaching her to forget the wild passion 
which she had never acknowledged even to 
herself; framing her disposition so as to receive 
impressions which should usurp the place 
of her visionary love, and seeking to strengthen 
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by her gentle rule the shaflow reason of the 
maid. She did not think it a task beneath 
her, or an eflPbrt out of place ; she sought for 
no reward but the conquest of evil, and 
that satisfaction in her own heart which told 
her she was acting for the best. 

Katie's temperament was a stubborn one, 
and her memory tenacious. She could not 
forget in a moment. She dwelt upon the 
past — for it was a pleasing dream-like past to 
her — and she had been contented with it, 
knowing not the danger which had threatened 
her. 

When Katie was once in London, and the 
excitement of her long journey had passed 
away ; when custom had habituated her 
to a change of residence, to her new fellow- 
servants, and the friends of ' dear lady 
Avice,' she fell into a low, despondent way, 
from which aU the efforts of her young 
mistress failed, for a time, to arouse her. 
She was affectionate in her manner towards 
Avice, and obeyed every little mandate with 
surprising alacrity. She did not know why 
she felt so dull. It wasn't that she missed 
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her father much, or her mother, or her 
mistress. She wished she had wings to fly 
back to Sanderstone for one hour — only an 
hour — and then come back to Miss Hem 
again — oh ! yes, she would come back in 
one hour after she had seen them all ! She 
wondered if anybody missed her ; if Mr. 
Hern missed her now, or — or — or Master 
Arnold? He used always to have a ^smile 
for her. What a handsome man he was ! 
But it didn't seem likely he should miss 
her, did it, lady ? 

' No, it did not ; she must not think of 
Master Arnold missing her. He had the 
same smiles for all,' Avice thought. 'Why 
should he miss Katie Millthorn in parti- 
cular?' 

" Ah ! why ?" said Katie, sighing. 

Avice persevered in her endeavors. She 
related long stories in the evening to Katie, 
containing some plain, simple moral, which 
struck home, and which she, poor girl, could 
understand ; she taught her to read better, bought 
her a new Bible, over which Katie cried and 
then clapped her hands like a child, she sat with 
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ker at times, and sought to iot^rest her in the 
study of that sacred Book, did all she could 
to make a womaa of her, and took more care 
of her strange maid than many a mother would 
take of her daughter. It was infra dig. and in 
opposition to all rule ; Miss Wrickerton and 
Mrs. Badge could not understand it. It was 
very good and kind of their Avice; but 
what did it mean ? Why, had Avice brought 
almost a simpleton from Sanderstone, and 
constituted her her maid ? Why, the girl 
did not appear to know anything ! But 
then they had no doubt it was all quite 
proper and correct; for their Avice was far 
from a flighty girl in her notions, and had 
a capital stock of '^ second thoughts," always 
on hand. 

Katie began to improve. In three weeks, 
those smiles, the recovery of which had seemed 
a hopeless task, came back again ; in a month 
or five weeks, Miss Hern was everything and 
everybody, and she could talk of no other 
subject to Miss Wrickerton's servants, and 
won upon Miss Wrickerton herself by her 
recapitulation of Avice's good qualities, and 
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^ven got jealous of Mrs. Bieidge for calling her 
mistress "Awy" like Mrs. Hern us^d^ and# 
before Christmas time had a bright eye and 
blooming cheek, and with hei* childish, willing 
ways, had become a genered favorite at th^ 
house in the Square. 

One day — a never-forgotten day — there wad 
a relapse. She came flying into the i^ittiiig^ 
rooin with a letter in her hand, and fliihg 
herself at the feet of Avice with a wild 
cry. 

"My good gracious! Katie," cried Mrs. 
Badge ; " what's the matter ?" 

Miss Wrickerton was too astonished to say 
anything. 

"Oh! look at the letter— the letter!" 
shrieked Katie ; " it's news of a death — perhaps 
of his ! There's a black seal, and a black 
border so deep — so cruelly deep ! Oh ! for 
good heaven's sake, lady, tell me who is 
dead !" 

Avice's trembling hands could scarcely break 
the seal ; and the hastily-written letters danced 
so before her eyes after the note was opened, 

N 2 
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that she had to pause a moment to subdue her 
agitation. 

When she had mustered courage to look 
again at the letter, she glanced at the signature. 
It was signed Rosamond, but no line or word 
in that ink-stained, tear-blistered epistle was 
like the delicate, graceful handwriting of the 
young mother. 

"Katie, will you go away now please," 
said Avice. " Mrs. Hem has lost her little 
boy.^' 

" That's all ?" inquired Katie. " You would 
tell me if — any one else had died, I know." 

" That's all 1" echoed Avice, and added in a 
low tone, "all my poor sister had to live for, 
and to build upon — all gone now, God help 
her 1" 

"It was a poor, dear baby," said Katie, 
getting up from her prostrate condition. " Fm 
very grieved to hear of his death; but I'm 
very glad to hear that it's no worse. How fond 
Mistress Hem was of that little boy !" 

Katie went out of the room, and left Avice 
to her sorrows. 
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Miss Wrickerton, after exchanging signs 
with Martha Badge, took that old lady's arm, 
and with some difficulty, followed Katie's 
example. 

The kind-hearted school-mistress who had 
known much sorrow herself, was aware of the 
restraint even a best friend is to the mourner 
for one lost, in the first shock which the 
knowledge of that loss brings. 

Avice's tears were more for the mother than 
the baby. The first was on earth ; the last was 
with the angels. 

The letter ran thus : 



" The Hall, December 3, 18 . 

"Dear, dear Sister, 

" My little baby has gone. God has taken 
him away from me. My heart is broken — he 
is dead ! 

" Dead ! Awy, dear Avvy, think of his 
being dead ! — my only child, my boy ! I 
was so proud of him I — my boy, who used to 
love me so — who would only smile and look 
at me — who was never happy but in these arms 
that shall press him to my breast no more — 
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that can but stretch out yeamiugly to the blue 
heaven where he is. Oh! that I could be 
taken to him; Oh I that I could I 

" They tell me I must not write — ^must keep 
away from the chamber where belies in his little 
coffin — ^that I must be calm. But I cannot 
be calm, or keep away frcHn that room ; and I 
must write to you and dear father, and tdl you 
of my loss. 

** Do not come ; I cannot bear to see a single 
face. You will pardon me saying this, loTcd 
sister ; but if I saw you or my fiither, I should 
die. 1 beg you not to come ! 

" Arnold is very much grieved. I will write 

soon after — after it is all oyer! God bless 

you. 

^ Ever your affectionate sist^, 

" Rosamond.'' 

What could Avice Hem write in answer to 
this epistle? She knew how vain was any 
attempt at consolation to the bereaved mother 
when the wound was deep and unhealed — ^when 
even the grave had not closed over the lost one, 
and Time bad not come with ** healing wings'* 
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to the mourner. She wrote simply and un- 
affectedly, begging her to bear up for her bus- 
band's and father's sake, to have trust in the 
All Wise who had thought fit that the little one 
should be gathered to His rest. 

She could say no more than that — she left it 
for Time to work a change, and to soften the 
knowledge of her irreparable loss. She left it 
for Time — but Time is slow to bring balm to 
the grief of a life, though a life burdened with 
sorrow glideth quiek to Et^nity. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" HAPPY !" 

Christmas Ete! A cold, iron-hearted 
Christmas for the poor, a bitter, frosty season 
which had nipped at the core of many a hoxrjd 
and withered it. Night and day, no mattei, 
still it froze, still the wind with icy fangs blew 
on and on in one direction ; still the arrows on 
the house-tops pointed to the north, and were 
immoveable as Fate. 

Men, women, and children stole shivering 
along the streets; beggars huddled together 
under gateways, and wanderers of the night 
were found frozen dead on door-steps, or in 
dark recesses of the bridges, or under heaps of 
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baskets in the public markets. The Thames 
was a rugged mass of ice which heaved 
about with every ebb and flow, and ground 
against the sides of barges and round the 
rough stone arches, threatening annihiktion 
to all obstacle. People talked of a few more 
days such frost and then of the old fair time 
upon the river, and bullocks roasted whole. 
Men whose trade was out of doors, watermen, 
gardeners, bricklayers, porters at wharves and 
docks, assembled in the streets, and bore aloft 
their flaming placards, demanding help and 
food and warmth, or woe must come of it to 
richer men than they. Starvation crept into 
honest homes, put out the fire and took its 
place upon the hearth-stone and laid its wasted 

hands on honest heads. London was the 
city of the poor that year, and all the gifts 
which flowed unsparingly from those who had 
it in their power to bestow seemed to have 
availed nothing in the balance against penury. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the spirit of that 
holy season was not lacking, for even Famine 
with blue lips, muttered its merry Christmas 
midst the crowd. 
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A tall man whose figure was draped hj a 
heavy cloak, stood knocking at the door of the 
house in the Square, knocking so loudly and re- 
peatedly in his vehemence that the door» of 
other houses opened, and servants' faces with 
astonished looks upon them peered forth to see 
if fire or murder were the origin of tumtdt. 

The porter, pale with fright, answered the 
startling summons, and the stranger strode 
in and without any regard to ceremonious de- 
portment crossed the hall, turned the handle of 
the nearest room door and startled three ladies 
by his precipitate appearance. 

" I beg pardon,*' skid he huskily, " excuse my 
abruptness. Miss Wrickerton, but I am in 
haste. Miss Hem, you must come with me." 

** Oh ! Mr. Stanmore, dear sir, what has 
happened ?" cried Avice, tremblingly rising fi^m 
her chair, '* oh ! do not say there is any more 
bad news — that — that — Rosamond !" 

" She is very ill — she is past hope," he 
answered in a deep agitated voice, ^* she wishes 
to see you and me directly, the message has 
been sent by telegraph. Will you get on your 
bonnet and shawl if you please, Avice-^there is 
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a night traia to BraDScombe^ it goes in half-an- 
hour." 

He sank into a vacant chaur, and sat hat 
in hand staring at the carpet. 

Miss Wrickerton ventured to address a few 
words to him as Avice hurriedly retired. 

" I hope nothing serious is anticipated, Mr. 
Stanmore." 

" Everything, madam/' he answered, without 
raising his head, '^ the message said ' past 
hope.' " 

" God bless the poor young lady," said 
Martha Badge, ** so young and to have suffered 
so much 1" 

" Is Avice ready ?" he asked impatiently, 
she is long in changing her dress." 

She has but just left the room, my dear 
sir," said Miss Wrickerton gently. 

" Ah ! pardon me," he said, " I did not 
think." 

He was silent for a minute then he looked 
up suddenly and said again : 

" Is Avice ready ? What detains her 
now ?" 

Each instant Mr. Stanmore gave some such 
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sign of eager impatienoe to be on his journey^ 
until Avice reappeared equipped for travelling. 
She came in very white^ and after regarding 
her anxiously a moment he said : 

*^ I have hurried you too much^ the shock has 
been too sudden for you. Take some wine, 
Avice, or sit and rest a moment." 

" No, no," she answered, " let us ^o. Good- 
bye Miss Wrickerton, good-bye Martha," em- 
bracing them both, ^^ take care of Katie, give her 
good-bye from me. Now, Mr. Stanmore, T am 
ready." 

Stanmore made some hasty adieux and fol- 
lowed Avice to the hall door. 

" My carriage has come, I hope," said he, " I 
told the coachman to follow me — I could not 
wait for it — I ran hither." 

The carriage was outside and Avice and Mr. 
Stanmore hastily entered it. 

" To the railway station — quick." 

Stanmore wrapped himself in his doak and 
leaned back with a groan. 

" It may have been an exaggerated message," 
suggested Avice, ^^ my uncle and his son are 
both impetuous and hasty." 
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He shook his head. 

" I have expected it," he murmured, " what 
else was there to expect after her child's death ? 
What was there then to live for ? Such a life 
as hers was not worth struggling to retain. 
Murdered, murdered !" 

" Dear guardian !" 

" Murdered by slow degrees I verily believe," 

■ 

he said, " shut out from sympathy and husband's 
love, and murdered that way. There is no law 
for men who break fond women's hearts ; such 
wretches always thrive." 

He spoke no more during their rapid pro- 
gress toward the railway station, and Avice was 
left to her own terrified whirl of thoughts. 
Everything seemed to be in confusion, she could 
not settle to the one horror before her — she 
could scarcely comprehend or believe, that she 
was going to Sanderstone — that Rosamond was 
dying ; she could not cry for the sense of fear 
which was upon her, and which numbed her 
with its heavy weight. 

They were aj; the station, and Mr. Stanmore 
was pushing a way through the crowd for 
himself and Avice. Presently, they were in the 
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railway carriage, with a very old gentleman, and 
two young ones for compaDions. 

" Cold weather, sir," said the old gentleman, 
to Mr. Stanmore, " a most severe winter is it 

not r 

" Yes," answered Stanmore, laconically. 

" Too cold for travelling," said one of the 
young men joining in, ^' and a leetle too season- 
able, eh ?" 

This observation requiring no comment, 
everybody was silent. Mr. Stanmore lay back, 
feigning a profound sleep in order to preclude 
any further topic of discourse from being 
thrust upon him, the old gentleman after 
blinking for some time at the lamp in the roof, 
went off in earnest, the two young men curled 
themselves in their railway rugs, and began a 
desultory conversation concerning their skating 
accomplishments, and the merits of the family 
they were journeying to, and with whom they 
intended to spend their merry Christmas. 

The screaming whistle gave its summons to 
the night — the lights of the station, the guards, 
the friends upon the platform glided from the 
sight ; and they were rattling away. 
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The murky London streets below, dotted by 
specks of fire, were soon left behind and 
they were driving through the darkness, and 
hurrying to Rosamond. 

What a long journey it was that Christmas 
Eve, although they stopped at nothing, but 
went whirling on and screaming by lighted 
station after station, and darting swiftly into 
the dark night again. 

The two young men fell asleep, after half- 
an-bour's talk and began a vigorous snoring 
match against the old gentleman in the comer, 
which rendered the first class compartment 
resonant with noise. 

Avice was still in great confusion of idea, and 
struggling through chaos with voices crying 
' Rosamond ' and ' past hope ' in her ears. 
It must be all a dream, and she should soon 
wake up and hear Katie tapping outside her 
bed-room door. 

She heard another voice at her side, which 
startled her. 

" Take this, you are cold ?" 

Mr. Stanmore had disengaged his cloak from 
his shoulders, and was holding it towards her. 
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" No, no thank you — I am not cold/' 

"You are shivering — take it/' said he, "I 
should have been more considerate of you, 
Avice/' 

" But you ?" 

"I shall not miss it," said he, placing it 
lightly round her form, " there, now try and go 
to sleep/* 

" That is not likely/' 

" Try/' 

He folded his arms across his chest, and 
closed his eyes again. 

The train rattled on another hour, and then 
stopped at a large station. 

** What's the matter?" cried the old gentle- 
man, waking up in affright, and lowering the 
window to peer out. 

" Stow, that, sir !" cried one of the young 
men, jumping in his seat indignantly, " stow 
that, sir, too cold, by Jove, for that fun." 

The old gentleman drew up the window, and 
with a grunt, rolled himself into his original 
posture. The engine had received a fresh 
supply of water, those passengers who had 
ventured from theu: carriages came running out 
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of the refreshment roonls to their old places, the 
bell rang — ^the engine yelled out its warning 
note, and then went panting on once morfe — ^the 
station lights, the faces of the guards, the 
platform heaped with hampers, boxes, Christmas 
presents, all faded to the dark country land- 
scape, through which the noisy train cut its 
headlong way. 

At Branscombe. Lights again, and a crowd 
of travellers issuing from the carriages, and 
another crowd of friends, waiting with out- 
stretched hands to give them welcome and a 
merry Christmas. 

A merry Christmas ! how like mockery it 
sounded to two travellers threading their way 
to the doors which led to the High Street of the 
town — would there ever be a merry Christmas 
again to either guardian or ward ? 

" Is that you both ? yes, come on." 

Walter Hern muffled to the chin, stood 
at the great door opening on the street. 

" How is she, Hern ?" asked Stanmore. 

" Don't ask, man," he answered, " I wish to 
Grod I could say better !" 

" Is she worse ?" cried Avice. 

VOL. III. o 
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" She can be no worse," said Hern, " there's 
but a few more hours for her. It's very awful 
Stanmore !'' 

" What is r 

" Death." 

" Awfiil !" replied Stanmore, " you mistake — 
it is a release. What woman or man who 
has tasted the bitterness of life as Rosamond 
and I have, would care for anything but 
death ?" 

"Here's the carriage," said Hem, after a 
wondering stare at Stanmore, " I've four horses 
to it, so we shall not be long getting to Sander- 
stone." 

" This way, Avice." 

They entered the carriage, and were soon 
tearing along the frost bound road, which rang 
like iron beneath the clattering horses' heels. 

** Arnold's almost mad," said Hern, after a 
long silence. 

" Well he may be," was Stanmore's reply. 

" Poor fellow !" added the father, " it's pre- 
cious hard to lose a wife so young." 

" To some." 

*' Surely, there is hope, however slight, Mr. 
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Hern ?" asked Avice eagerly, " the doctors do 
not give her up entirely ?'* 

"Fm afraid they do/' said Hem in reply, 
^' you see she took on so about the boy, that she 
was forced after the funeral to keep her bed. 
She would not let us write to you — she begged 
and prayed the doctors not to let us write, and 
unnecessarily alarm you, and they told us 
that your coming would be fatal to her in 
her present state of mind, and so we didn't 
write. But this afternoon, she's broke down 
altogether, and I telegraphed to you at her own 
wish." 

" She knows the worst — or best ?" inquired 
Stanmore. 

« Yes." 

" How long shall we be getting to the 
Hall?" 

" Not very long." 

"Then don't speak again," said Stanmore 
harshly, " leave me to my own thoughts— I can- 
not bear your voice intruding on them. You 
will excuse me, Hern," added he, less abruptly, 
" I am not myself to night." 

o 2 
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" All right, Stanmore," replied Hem, " you 
feel it like Arnold — there's no doubt." 

" He fed !" cried Stanmore. 

" He's mad, I tell you," said Hern ; " there's 
no doing anything with him. He's raving mad 
about his wife." 

" He will get over it in a week," muttered 
Stanmore, turning away his head, and half bury- 
ing it in the cushioned side of the carriage. 

There were no more words spoken during 
the journey ; and when the four horses drew 
up steaming and panting before the Hall, and 
the three occupants of the carriage passed 
into the house, still not a syllable was ex- 
changed between them. 

One or two servants stood like statues in 
the passages, and looked askance at the new- 
comers. There was an unnatural stillness 
reigning throughout the place, as if the shadow 
of death had already fallen on it. 

" This room, Stanmore," said Hem ; " we'd 
better wait here. John," to a footman who 
had followed them, " tell them they've come." 

" Yes, Sir." 
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"This isn*t much like Christmas," said 
Walter, with a grim half smile ; " we never 
expected this, you or I, Stanmore/' 

" No," was the laconic answer. 

The door opened, and Arnold in his deep 
mourning came into the room. The mourning 
of a father for a child ! 

He turned a haggard face towards them, as 
he advanced. 

" She has been asking for you again," he 
said to Avice, pressing her hand. " I am glad 
you have come." 

He held out his hand to Stanmore. 

" No, Sir !" cried Stanmore, recoiling. " This 
is not a time for courtesy to me. I cannot 
touch your hand — you that have brought her 
to her early grave. It is a hollow sign of 
friendship at the best. Keep back! I would 
rather have your curse !" 

" I bring a curse to every one whose path I 
cross," replied Arnold, with a wild gleam in his 
eyes. " I have not spared one friend. I am 
foredoomed to bring a sorrow or an injury to all 
with whom I come in contact. I am a villain — 
a damn^ed villain I" 
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He clenched his disregarded hand, and 
struck it with violence upon the table ; then, 
after glaring at each of the faces before him, 
he sank into a chair, and rested his head upon 
his arms. 

An elderly gentleman opened the door, and 
came into the room. 

"The head physician," muttered Walter 
Hern, by way of introduction. " He came 
from London yesterday." 

** Mr. Stanmore, the father of my poor 
patient ?" asked he, in a low voice. 

« The same, Sir." 

" And her sister ?" 

There was no need for any explanation; 
so Avice inclined her head, and kept her 
inquiring eyes bent on him. 

" Mrs. Hern is asleep," said he ; "I do not 
think it would be judicious to wake her just 
this moment." 

It was all reality now to Avice; it was 
no dream — ^it was too, too true! She felt 
the agony of her position growing more un- 
endurable each instant. Springing to the physi- 
cian's side, and laying her hands upon his arm, 
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she cried beseechingly, " You will tell us there 
is one faint spark of hope for her — ^that she 
is young and may battle against the disease 
yet. Oh ! do say that, Sir ! She is so very 
young !" 

" I dare do nothing but prepare you for 
your sister's loss, my dear young lady," said 
he, tenderly, " to bid you try to bear the 
knowledge of our common end with fortitude, 
and trust in God/' 

"How long may this sleep last?" asked 
Stanmore. 

^* An hour, perhaps less." 

" And then ?" 

The physician read his glance aright, and 
answered : 

" It is uncertain ; she is very weak — ^another 
hour or two — no more, I think." 

Stanmore asked no further questions; and 
the physician left the room, and went up stairs 
once more. 

Avice sat shuddering in the chair by the 
fire. Walter Hem was leaning against the 
mantel-piece, and stolidly regarding the des- 
ponding figure of his son ; and Mr. Stanmore 
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was padng up and down the room in 
silence. Avice felt her node's band toudi 
her shoulder. She looked up. 

'' He's been like that two days/' indicating 
Arnold with a nod of the head. ^* You wouldn't 
have me believe now he wasn't— isn'^ fond of 
her?" 

"Wild in his grief as he was wild and 
unheeding when there was nothing to grieve 
for," murmured Avice. " It is not true sorrtw 
that." 

"What is it?" 

" Extravagance." 

" Hum !" 

" He feels it now — he would not be a mai 
if he did not. But," with a quivering lip^ 
"he will soon forget her. It is not in hi& 
nature to remember." 

They relapsed into another long silence 
which was eventually broken by the s^rant 
opening the door. 

" Will Miss Hem please to walk up ?" 

" Is she awake ?" 

" Yes, Miss." 

Avice rose and walked slowly out of the 
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room, evading the long, mournful glance which 
Stanmore bestowed upon her as she passed 
him. 

Up the carpeted stairs, dragging her faltering 
feet towards her * sister's' sick room ; pausing 
on the broad landing-place before the door 
with her hand upon her heart — into Rosa- 
mond's sick chamber and separating the cur- 
tains of the bed on which she lay panting out 
her life. 

" Ah ! Awy dear, you have come !" 

" Ah ! Rosamond," was the answer, " why 
did you let me stay away so long ?" 

Avice stooped over the bed and kissed 
the burning lips;; whilst her 'sister's' arms 
stole round her neck, and kept her by her 
side. 

" You don't mind staying by me, dearest ?" 

" No, no — ^mind !" 

" Because I wish to tell you something, 
and my voice is getting feeble," said Rosamond, 
tightening her dasp, '^ because you and I have 
to say * good bye', to-night, dear — a long good 
bye 1" 

Avice half sat, half lay by her skie, and 
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Rosamond, with an effort which she would not 
allow Avice to resist, rose slightly in the bed, 
and laid her head upon the '' sister's" breast 
How often she had done it in her childhood ! 
how oflien in the strength and beauty of her 
womanhood, even in the consciousness of 
her own need of support and comfort from 
that firmer-moulded mind ! Avice had never 
dreamed that she would lay her head upon 
her breast in her dying hour, or that that 
dying hour would come so suddenly and 
soon. 

" Awy, you are crying/' 

Avice, with averted head, made no reply. 

" 1 hope you will not cry," said Rosamond. 
"I hope you will not shed any tears for me. 
I shall go away in peace. I shall be happy 
with my baby." 

** You do not fear ?" asked Avice, mastering 
her emotion by an effort. 

" Oh, no !" answered Rosamond, brushing 
with one hand some golden locks of hair firom 
her marble forehead. ^^I shall be glad to 
leave the world — ^it is so strange a world to 
me ! I do not seem to form a part of it." 
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"Thank God that you are reconciled to 
leaving it I" 

"To leaving you and father, and Arnold, 
yes. Ah ! Arnold, where is he now, poor 
husband ?" 

" He is in the parlor with your father." 

" I wish that he could be reconciled to parting 
with me," said Rosamond. " I hope, Awy, that 
you will talk to him after I have left him. Tell 
him there is nothing to forgive from me — 
he thinks there is, dear. Tell him that he 
has ever been a good husband to me, and 
made me a happy wife ! Never let him think 
that he neglected me, or broke my heart — 
he did not, Awy, he did not indeed I I 
could not live without my baby, that was 
all!" 

After a long and painful breathing, Rosa- 
mond went on again. 

" Sister, you are crying still," said she, 
gently withdrawing Avice's hand from before 
her agitated face. " There, dry your tears, and 
listen to me ere I get too weak. My 
dear, dear father — ^you must let him know," 
looking into Avice's face with her full gleaming 
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blue eyes, ^^that Arnold has been good and 
kind, and considerate to me, and that I have 
been very, very happy as his wife. It will 
break his heart too, if he think otherwise, and 
he will think falsely if you cannot urge upon 
him how — happy I have evCT been ! Oh ! 
Awy, Avvy, for God's sake remember this ! It 
is for my Arnold's sake I beg of yoo. He 
must not throw Arnold off, because I am lying 
in my grave— he, Arnold, my first love, the 
father of my little boy who is waiting for his 
mother ! Tell him I was happy ; for I was, 
Avice— I — ^I really — really was 1" 

" Hush ! hush !" cried Avice, straining the 
frail form to her's, " I will say all this, Rosa- 
mond — I will not forget a syllable; but you 
must not excite yourself thus, you must not say 
another word — there, let me lie your back upon 
these pillows." 

"Avice, Avice," she murmured, as Avice 
disengaged herself from her embrace, and laid 
her back upon the bed, " don't go — ^where are 
you ?" 

She stretched her hand towards her, groping 
as in the darkness. 
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" T have not gone," said Avice, placing her 
hand in Rosamond's. 

"That is right, dearest — ^you will promise 
not to leave me ?" 

" I will not leave you, if you will be still." 

" The doctor said I might speak — ^he sought 
to place no restraint upon me, and I have more 
to say, dear." 

" Not now — not now." 

" Avice, you shall hear this. I should not 
die happy if you turned a deaf ear to my next 
words." 

"You will promise to be calm, dear Rosa- 
mond ?" 

« Yes." . 

" I am listening then." 

" Do you love Clifton, now ?" 

" Don't talk of him, dear Rosamond — what 
has he to do with this sad night ?" said Avice, 
" I do not love him, but let us say no more 
about him, sister. Shall I call your father — 
you would like to see him ?" 

" Presently," said Rosamond, " but let me 
say a little more — though not of Edward Clif- 
ton. My father's life is very lonely, very deso- 
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late— each year brings some bitter aggravation 
of his misery — would you go back to be his 
housekeeper, to cheer his life again ? I have 
been lying here the last two days, and thinking 
if you would but take pity on his loneliness — 
you he used to love so !'* 

" How can I promise this ?" 

" I don't say now — I don't say for years and 
years — but some day when he is getting old — 
when he is more bowed down with care, and 
suflFers more from thought of me or you, or — 
others — when people cannot say a word of slan- 
der, but admire you for your love to him — ^when 
he is old and grey-headed — will you go then ?" 

" Yes." 

" Again ; will you go if he be sick or ill, and 
rescue him from the horror of strange un- 
sympathizing faces round him — will you tend 
him as you would tend a father or a hus- 
band ? This is a harder promise, but you will 
not deny it me — it is the last I ask, dear 
AwyT 

" I promise, and — " 

" Why do you pause ?" 

** One moment." 
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Avice went on in a low voice. 

" If to tell you the secret of my life will make 
you happy, Rosamond," murmured Avice, " it 
is soon told, and you will forgive me for keeping 
it so long — it was at his desire. One day your 
father oflfered me his hand — oflFered to make me 
his dear wife. I thought of Clifton then, or of 
our disparity of age — not of heart, for his was 
green and young — and told him it could never 
be. We parted and I have but seen him thrice 
since that day. But I have thought of him so 
much, have seen the contrast that he ii^ to younger 
men, have learned to value the nobleness 
and goodness of his nature — to value it at its 
just worth, with all my heart and love. You 
must not tell him this, Rosy ; he may have 
long since subdued all his old passion for me ; 
but — ^but if ever he should give sign to me, or 
seek me out again, I, I will say * take my hand 
and my whole heart if they be worth the 
claiming; the heart was yours when the lip 
first gave denial.' I did not think so at the 
time, but I know now that it was, dear 
sister." 

" God bless you, Avvy," said Rosamond, 
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pressing the hand she stQl retained within her 
own, " I shall die without one regret, now — he 
will claim you, I feel assured he will. They 
may come now, I am getting — ^veiy weak !" 

Avice gently touched a beU rope at the side, 
and in a minute they were all there ; father, 
husband. Hem, and Avice, with the physician 
and the doctor in the back ground. 

Arnold flung himself at her bedside and cried 
out: 

" Oh ! curse me, Rosamond — oh ! curse me 
with your dying breath, and bid God's light- 
ning blast me kneeling here ! I have robbed 
you of your young life ; I have sacrificed you to 
my selfishness ; I have done all but love and 
honor as I promised on oiu* wedding day. Oh ! 
curse me ere you die !" 

She laid her hand upon his head and mur- 
mured : 

" Bless you, Arnold ! I can say but that. 
Why there is nothing even to forgive. Father 
you will not think anything of this, I pray you 
will not for my sake, it is but his wildness ! 
He made me very happy, Avice will tell you 
that he did ; we never quarrelled in our lives : 
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he made me happy, father, dear father — you 
will not forget he made me happy — he — my 
Arnold r 

"No, no. Oh! God no 1" 

Stanmore leaned over her and kissed her long 
and passionately, whilst Arnold's convulsive sobs 
shook the bed on which she lay. 

" Are you there, Avice darling ?" 

" Yes, Rosamond, here." 

" Kiss me once more and say good bye — not 
for ever, it will not be for ever, Avvy ! Good 
bye, dear father, your best days of life are yet to 
come, even upon earth. Good-bye, my Arnold, 
think of me sometimes, I know you will ; your 
little wife, dear husband ! Good bye, Mr. Hern, 
you have been kind to me, too, I thank you — 
tha-ank you." 

She heaved a sigh and slowly closed her 
eyes. 

" Is she dead ?" whispered Hern, wiping two 
strange drops from his rough cheeks, 

" Hush !" cried Stanmore, " she is speak- 
mg. 

" Is this Christmas morning ?" 

" Yes." 

VOL. III. P 
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'^ It is a fair day to die ; the holiest of days 
on which He came to die for all of us. Re- 
member that — remem — ^ber !" 

She went on in a low whisper with her thin 
white hand still resting on the head of 
Arnold. 

" Good bye, again. Good bye, all of you. 
There is baby," her face lighting up an instant/ 
and then shadowing over quickly, " my dear 
baby ; oh ! now I am so happy !" 



END OF BOOK VIII. 
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CHAPtER I. 

' THE HALL* COMES TO THE HAMMER. 

AviCE Hern is home again at the house in 
the Square. Time, the hoary robber, has stolen 
another march since Rosamond Hem bade 
adieu to time for ever. Two months have 
passed and the winter is hastening away. 
Avice has subsided into her old quiet life — a 
life of deeper sorrow, but a life of false self- con- 
tent beneath which is a restlessness of mind 
and heart for which there is no alleviation. She 
has heard nothing from the Hall, every one 
there appears to have resumed his past habits, 
to have adopted those pursuits which were 
abandoned for a few weeks preceding and follow- 
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ing the death of her dear * sister/ and to have 
forgotten Avice Hem. 

Mr. Stanmore she has seen but once, and 
that for a few hasty minutes, since they came 
home together in their mourning from the Hall, 
but he has promised Avice to do all in his 
power for Arnold, and Avice has kept her word 
with Rosamond in taking up his cause. Can 
she ever keep those other promises when by his 
reserve he waives her to a distance ? ' When he 
grows old — when scandal cannot say a word 
against them both ?' But would he be glad even 
then to welcome back the little Wildflower? 
* If he were ill ?' She prays that time may never 
come. And is he not fast forgetting her already ? 

' If ever he should seek her out again or give 
sign of his old passion !' She promised that 
herself! but it will never come to pass; she 
feels that passion is for ever dead, by the icy 
chill at her heart when her truant thoughts stray 
back to him. It is unlikely that a man of his 
strong mind has not long since crushed out the 
strange romance of his matiure years — ^it was a 
fancy — a caprice such as men have at times, 
and he has now abandoned it ; it has been lost 
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in his intense application to the business of the 
crown ; what is there to love in her, or what in 
her remembrance to keep love alive and battling 
against hope ? Avice also draws a miserably 
funny picture at which she tries to smile some- 
times; she pictures their living on, and on, 
with love divided, and thoughts separate and 
distinct ; both getting old and silver-haired, and 
wearing spectacles, and meeting occasionally (of 
course in her pictiu-e he has declined the prim 
maid of forty years or so for housekeeper), and 
laughing at that bygone romantic age wherein 
he actually — actually I proposed to her. And 
she will be such a queer little fright at forty, 
too — sa methodical, so unlikely ever to have 
been loved, quite ugly in fact I She is sure she 
shall be an extremely ugly old woman, she is so 
very plain for a young one. And then, con- 
tinues Avice in her picture book, one day when 
they are both very, very old, when he is seventy 
and she fifty, and they can talk of such nonsense 
with impunity, she will tell him, laughing all 
the while in one of those horribly shrill trebles 
peculiar to extremely ugly old women, how 
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sorry ^e was that, once npoo a time she did 
not accept that offer made on the doll Sunday 
evening at Sanderstone, that he took hear too 
in«ch by sarprise and did not giTO her time to 
dweQ upon the matter, car to anafyze the secret 
springs of her own Ineast, and that if he had 
only been kind enough to ask again, and have 
taken jnty on her, and not have put too 
much confidence in a young lady's " No.*' — 
Then she will pause and give her risible facul- 
ties full play again ; and there will be many a 
merry jest that evening between them, and there 
will be no harm in it, for they wiU be so old ! 

Heigho ! ' Laughing and merry jests !' It 
is bard to think of laughing and jesting yet a 
while, with a loss so recent, and a dark doud 
hanging over everything. 

Clifton is still making progress ; Avice meets 
with his name at all the fashionable reunions. 
No lion greater than he has yet bounded with a 
roar from the brushwood, and taken the literati 
by storm. 

Clifton, it has been already said, is a lucky 
man; for one who bounds, there are ten 
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thousand to crawl on over the long space of 
years, ere they feel those wings to their backs 
which shall flutter them upwards. 

Avice and Clifton do not meet. He calls 
not at Miss Wrickerton's residence any more ; 
he has had quite enough of Miss Hem, a young 
woman he thinks of not so refined a taste as 
might have been expected, a very strange young 
woman indeed ! Avice does not know if Mrs. 
Clifton be in London or not; it is certain she^ 
calls not on her. The Clifton circle is distinct 
fi-om Avice Hern's ; let it be so, she is neither 
pained nor grieved. 

Farewell, duchess ! — farewell, Edward Clifton, 
would we could have made thee more the hero 
of our story book. 

Visitors come fi^om Sanderstone to see Avice 
at last. A father and son of the name of 
Hern. 

Miss Wrickerton and Mrs. Badge are out, 
and they are ushered into the room wherein 
Avice is sitting alone. Avice looks from one 
to the other, and is struck at the great change 
on the faces of both — she would hardly have 
known them in the street. 
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Walter Hem is not like the same man ; he 
has given way still more in the back and shuf- 
fles along with the aid of a stick, and appears 
very weak and in. Arnold's face is pale and care- 
worn and bears evidence of the one sorrow yet 
Walter Hem is leaning heavily on his arm, as 
they both slowly advance in thdr black gar- 
ments towards our heroine. 

"We've come — we've not forgotten you, 
girl !" says Hem in a mumbling sleepy tone, 
quite distinct from his old gruff voice, " you're 
about the last of our friends, they've all dropped 
away. I'm done for — ^Arnold's done for — ^and 
the Hall — that's where I feel it-— is done for like 
the rest of us ! It's breaking of my heart." 

He slips from his son's arm into a chair, 
begins shaking his head at the carpet and seems 
half-inclined to sob. 

Avice looks at Arnold, who rightly interpret- 
ing her glance, answers : 

" He has been very ill, an attack of palsy fol- 
lowing his excitement about the Hall has made 
great inroads on his health, Avice. I fear he 
will never be very strong again." 

" I'm sure I shan't," breaks in Walter, " I'm 
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a helpless, broken down fellow. Vm going to 
the dogs, and the Hall's going to the dogs^ and 
Arnold's going the Lord knows where !" 

" Ay, Avice, he's right," says Arnold. 

" I do not understand." 

" It is a story told in a few words, cousin," 
says Arnold, taking a seat near Avice, "the 
Hall is to be sold by auction at Garraways, on 
Friday week next. We cannot pay the mort- 
gage money, and so the property must. Out 
of the wreck, there will be left enough to 
keep my father either in apartments, or at a 
little house in the suburbs." 

"To keep us both," interrupts Walter, 
" upon my soul, Arnold, there will be enough to 
keep us both, if you will only stop." 

" The sooner I am free from London, the 
better, father," answers Arnold, "1 could not 
live such a life. I could not drag my soul out 
in that new fashion — I should go mad in half-a- 
dozen days." 

Selfish even in his sorrow, the old failing still 
predominant — the grand study ever — Arnold 
Hem ! 

" Well, you know best, Arnold," says Walter 
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Hern, ^but its hard to Ihre akme again — to toni 
into some hole of a place, and die like a dog^-- 
I sball never live to see yon come bade, Arnold, 
boy.'' 

** I hope you wiH** 

** No, no— not 1^ 

'^ There's no rousing him, Avioe," says 
Arnold turning to her, ^ he's very low spirited 
— I try my best to cheer him — ^I — ** 

''Are you going to leave Ekigland?" asks 
Avice. 

** Yes — ^Mr. Stanmore has heea good enough 
to procure me a clerkship in an East-Indian 
establishment," answers Arnold, ''it is a 
change of life that wQl suit me — ^it is a change 
that may wean me from the horrid thoughts of 
what a villain I have been. Oh ! Avice, you 
will hardly believe I am trying at the eleventh 
hour to become a better man." 

Avice sighs. 

" If I could curb my passion more," conti- 
nues Arnold, " I am trying all I can to keep it 
down ; it is a giant's task, but I have a talisman 
which aids me." 

"And that is?" 
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" One word — * Rosamond/ " he replies. 

" Oh ! Arnold, Arnold — how long will that 
name check you in a headstrong career — ^how 
many weeks before it dies away I" 

"Oh! trust me, trust me," he says, in a 
confident tone, '^ ask fathq^ how less passionate 
I have become." 

" Only one break out since his wife died," 
answers Walter Hem, " and then he nearly killed 
a bailiff ; it served him right though — that it 
did." 

Arnold colors. 

**But it was quite excusable," Hem adds, 
^* and Arnold was much put out. Poor fellow ! it 
happened all for the best ; for it was the first 
thing that roused him, he couldn't bear to see 
the man poking about Rosamond's room, and 
so he pitched him out of the window." 

After a chuckle of some length at this 
reminiscence, Walter Hem subsides into the 
low spirited broken down old man again. 

" When do you leave for India ?" inquires 
Avice. 

" In a week." 

« So soon !" 
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" The sooner I am gone the better, Avice. I 
hope to retrieve my name out there, or to die be- 
fore I have the chance ! God knows ! I care little 
for the years before me, or how short they are." 

" That's how he goes on," moans Hem, " and 
makes me miserable/* 

" Avice," says Arnold, " I have come to ask 
you a favor, as well as bid you good-bye." 

" If it be in my power to grant it, you need 
not hesitate," replies Avice. 

" Excuse me, father," says Arnold, drawing 
Avice to the further end of the room. 

Walter Hem is too deep in reverie to pay 
much attention to the secret conference between 
his son and Avice, he sits g;avely shaking his 
head, and silently reproaching the pattern of the 
carpet. 

" You see how changed he is ?" 

" Yes," answers Avice. 

" Would you mind — not for his sake or 
mine, for we don't deserve it, but in the natural 
goodness of your heart — paying him a visit once 
a month or so, just to see he is not worried by 
harpies, or robbed by the servant who may be 
with him — just to see if he be well enough to 
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take care of himself/* says Arnold, " it is a 
strange favor to ask of you, cousin, but — I have 
only you to ask.'* 

" Mr. Hem intends to reside in London ?" 

" Yes." 

" It is a slight request, and I make the pro- 
mise willingly," says Avice, adding, " Mr. Hern 
appears very weak." 

" He's almost childish," replies Arnold, " I 
feel myself a wretch to leave him — but I 
cannot stop here, Avice. I must be in action, 
and have something to distract me. And 
you — how shall I thank you for your kind- 
ness, cousin ?" 

" Do not thank me at all," answers Avice, 
" he is my father's brother, Arnold." 

But Arnold continues expressing his grateful 
thanks, and is evidently much relieved at having 
found some one to take an interest in his 
father. 

It is the old failing — ^the shifting his own 
responsibility to some other shoulders — the 
thinking how much better he could now proceed 
upon his journey, but it is a selfishness less 
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apparent and more subdued, and — ^Rome was 
not built in a day ! 

There is certainly an improvement in Arnold 
Hem — ^there was a time when he would have 
followed his own pursuits, without so much as a 
thought for his father, or a care how he was 
attended to after he had entered upon his own 
career — but will the improvement last ? 

Avice fears to answer the question — she does 
not believe it will endure ; she has seen so much 
of Arnold Hem in her time, and of the result 
of all his good resolutions and he is going into 
the world again ! 

Avice feels more pity for him and his father 
than she has ever done in her life — ^feels there is 
a tie between them and her, and that were they 
to see more of each other, now the son is sub- 
dued, and the father in affliction — that tie 
might draw her closer to them, and she might 
in her way work some good to both. 

As Arnold and Avice return to their seats, 
the latter is struck with the resemblance Walter 
Hera bears to his father the poor office-keeper, 
as he sits there helplessly in his chair. She has 
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never observed the likeness before — ^there has 
been too striking a contrast between her weak old 
grandfather, and the burly strong limbed fellow 
whom she first saw in the winter's night at 
Whitehall — ^but now there is a great change in 
Walter Hem, he stoops considerably — ^his form 
has wasted away to half its size, and the family look 
of the Herns has become singularly apparent. 

As she is regarding Walter Hem, Martha 
Badge suddenly enters, gives a short jump, and 
then stands staring at the figure of the worn 
out ruffian. 

Hem looks up. 

" Ah ! Mrs. Badge,'* says he, in a shaking 
voice, " not quite so strong as I used to be, you 
see. We're fairer matched, old lady, fairer 
matched, mind you." 

" Oh ! dear, who'd have thought of you being 
here," gasps Mrs. Badge. 

"Don't let's have any more rows," says 
Walter with an almost imploring look from his 
bloodshot eyes, " I'm not inclined for it, no, no, 
not half the pluck I used to have. I'm a ruined 
man — it's all up with me, Mrs. Badge !" 

VOL. III. Q 
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"I see you*re altered/' repKes Mrs. Badge, 
'' I hope its not too late for you to make amends, 
Walter Hem — it*s time you did." 

"Right, old woman, right," mutters Hern, 
"it's time I did. The Hall's to be sold on 
Friday week next at Garraway's, and Arnold's 
going to India." 

" Is he ?" remarks Mrs. Badge with a half 
frightened glance at him. 

"We've been enemies a long, long while, 
Mrs. Badge," says Hern, " I shouldn't mind 
being friends and shaking hands and forgetting 
bygones." 

" They aint to be forgot," replies the strong- 
minded Martha. 

" Right again !" says Walter, " I don't think 
they are. Well, please to go away, then — ^I 
can't bear to see you. Mother Badge, upon my 
soul, you make me almost nervous." 

Mrs. Badge retires at his request, and Arnold 
and his father rise to take then: leave. 

"Will you not stay and see Miss 
Wrickerton ?" 

" No, thankee," replies Walter Hern, " I'd 
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rather go now — I'll come another time, after 
Friday week next— -good bye, niece, for the 
present. Now Arnold, as soon as you can." 

"Good bye, Avice," says Arnold, oflFering 
both his hands, " let me thank you once in my 
life — thank you fot all past kindness to me 
and poor Rosamond. I'm going to amend — I 
really am, cousin." 

" 1 hope you are." 

" If I had but amended sooner, Avice," he 
exclaims, " ah ! Rosamond was not fit for me 
after all, was she f " 

"No." 

"If I could — but enough of ifs; good 
bye." 

He relinquishes her hands and turns towards 
his father, and offers him his arm to lean upon. 

The ill-assorted couple slowly leave the room, 
and Katie comes stealing in a few minutes after- 
wards to make inquiry concerning Arnold Hern, 
and to lament over the changed looks of her 
young master. 

Walter Hern and his son go home to their 
rooms at an hotel in the Strand, and Arnold 
spends the rest of the day in writing to tailors 

Q 2 
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and the East Indian Company, and to those 
who have (as he sees by Times'^ advertisements) 
small houses to let in London or suburban 
districts. 

He finds a house at last in Hampstead Road, 
and the next day or so is spent in taking pos- 
session and in furnishing it. It is a series of 
terrible bores to Arnold, and puts him out of 
temper more than once or twice, but he solaces 
himself with the filial affection of the thing, 
and the desire to see his father settled, and the 
knowledge that it cannot last much longer ; and 
he shall soon be quit of the muddle ! 

A servant is procured to wait upon Walter 
Hern, and Millthorn, who has come to London 
for a day or two, to see after a little shop 
suitable for himself and * Bess ;' has promised 
to keep an eye on the old gentleman, and * cheer 
him up a bit.' 

When Arnold is ready to proceed upon 
his journey, Walter Hern parts with his boy ! 
Walter Hern would have felt that parting in 
the days of his prosperity, in the full strength 
of his mind and body, and he gives way now 
so much, and cries, and sobs so violently, that 
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Arnold goes away with an inward foreboding of 
never seeing him again. 

MiUthorn, who happens to be with Walter 
Hern, does his best to rouse his old naaster from 
depression, and sits with him all that day, 
Ustening to his muttered griefs. 

" 1 took him from the gipsies — he don't 
care for me a bit ; he's left me all alone, his 
poor old father !'* 

In the sudden dotage to which he has fallen 
— in the sense of loneliness that has come over 
him — in the knowledge of his son leaving him 
to the wreck of his home and his strength, is 
there not retribution ? 

Every day Hem becomes more of the old 
man, and looks more like the father who kept 
the office near Whitehall. He wanders about 
the streets alone, and takes omnibuses to the 
city, and is set down near Garraway's; the 
direction to which he regularly inquires. Then 
he hangs about the narrow turnings which lead 
to the auction mart, and prowls about the door 
of the^ place itself, and reads, with tears in his 
eyes, the bills of his own estate, and watches 
from across the way, those whom are attracted 
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by the same, and surprises not a few as they 
come out of the office with bills of sale in their 
hands, by touching them* on the shoulder and 
saying, " A fine estate, sir — one of the largest 
in the kingdom." 

The sale comes on, and Mr. Stanmore sacri- 
fices a day, and accompanies Walter Hem. 
The room is crowded: men stand on tiptoe 
in the passages, and shout their bids in at the 
door; Stanmore and Hem sit at one of the 
tables, lost in the mass of people^ and Hern 
jumps to his feet at every oflFer, and tries to 
catch a glimpse of the capitalist amongst the 
crowd. When the bidding flags, and the 
auctioneer begins to expatiate in florid language 
on the extent of the estate, the improvements 
that have been made by its late proprietors, &c., 
Hem sinks into his seat and plays idly with 
the pens in the inkstand, turns the pouncet 
boxes upside down^ and scatters the dust 
over himself and Mr. Stanmore, and repeats 
slowly and inwardly the encomiums of the auc- 
tioneer. 

When there is a very long pause. Hern looks 
wistfully at Mr. Stanmore, and says : 
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" Won't you risk a bid, sir — you'll never let 
the property go for a song like that ?" 

Stanmore can give but a shake of the head 
for a reply. 

Another offer, and Hern jumps once more to 
his feet. It is the real baronet — the lord and 
husband of the ci-devant Miss Mistleford, (he 
has come from Branscombe to make his own 
bids for the estate) — who screams it out from the 
passage. The last bidder adds another fifty 
pounds, a third breaks in, the sale goes on 
with renewed briskness, and Hern and the 
auctioneer rub their hands and brighten up. 

The hammer falls at last. The Hall has 
passed to strangers' keeping, and Walter Hem 
as he wipes his eyes, whispers to Stanmore 
to stay a minute or two — he should so like to 
see the man that has become the purchaser. 
Hern takes an absorbing interest in the new 
proprietor, when an assistant condescends to 
point him out, looks at him eagerly as he stands 
and talks to the auctioneer, and cannot be led 
away from the rooms till the new owner of the 
Hall, having settled the preliminary business 
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and left his deposit in good faith, beats a brisk 
retreat. 

** They didn't know me ; even the auctioneer 
hardly knew it was my place," says Hem, as they 
enter the narrow street, " it's all in the hands of 
my creditors, and I've nothing to do with it. 
Ah ! Mr Stanmore, I ought not to have got rid 
of Dick's money in my time — and have come to 
the dogs in this fashion. It's cursed hard an 
honest upright man should be driven almost to 
want in his old age !" 
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CHAPTER IL 



DOTAGE. 



AviCE kept her promise to Arnold Hem- 
she had become a young woman of many 
promises — and did not forget to call occasionally 
at a little house in Hampstead Road, and cheer 
by her presence the deserted home of Walter 
Hern. 

After the sale of the Hall, Walter Hern's 
spirits fell another degree or two, and he doubled 
himself in his chair and took to sadly reproach- 
ing the carpet with increased intensity. He 
began to look out anxiously for Avice's visits, 
and all the day she was expected, he harassed 
the old woman who attended on him, by 
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repeated directions to prepare for her, and make 
everything straight, and hunt up some fruit, and 
wine, and biscuits — * she was his own niece and 
the only one who had not forgotten him now he 
had dropped dead as a stone from his high 
estate !' 

When Avice had arrived, he would struggle 
out of his fits of despondency, and enter into 
rambling discourse about Sanderstone, and the 
hunts he had had, and the best of company 
that had hailed him * good fellow,' night after 
night at the Hall. He would talk of Arnold — 
the boy who had deserted him — of Rosamond 
and his grand-child in a breath, and confound 
one with another, and cry over them all, and 
recover breath to say how good it was of Avice 
not to forget the old dog who had been worried 
to death, and who couldn't live much longer, he 
was so pecious miserable. 

Avice remarked that he never talked of his 
father ; of the days at Whitehall ; of his own 
career before he went to Sanderstone ; he dated 
every epoch from his coimtry life, and the 
time when he was a fine old English gen- 
tleman. 
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Upon Avice once bringing the subject round 
to her grandfather, he cried. 

" That's enough girl — not a word about 
office or of him. I was a devil to the old man 
— I daren't think of that time. Its because of 
that I can't bear to see Mother Badge — ^it 
knocks up the little nerves I have left, until I 
feel my head spinning round, and round, and 
round like a top. I wish she had shaken hands 
with me that day, though, Avice; but she 
wouldn't." 

He shed a few tears over the reminiscence, as 
though Martha Badge had been his dearest friend 
in early youth, and was cruelly wronging him by 
her reserve. 

Avice mentioned the wish of her uncle to 
Martha the next morning. 

" Shake hands with him !" exclaimed Martha, 
" I don't think I could do it, my dear Avvy, to 
save his life. He killed his father — he knew 
that it would kill him when he broke into the 
office and robbed the place ; I wonder you can 
bear to speak to him." 

" I did not like him in his prosperity, when 
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he was strong, and rough, and callous," replied 
Avice, "but in his weakness, Martha, in his 
loneliness, I cannot forget he is my father's 
brother." 

" Oh ! Avice," cried Martha, with a sudden 
burst, "he isn't worthy you should think of 
him." 

" My dear Martha, it is not right to bear 
such enmity towards him." 

"He cursed his father's life — he was the 
millstone round his father's neck — old James 
Hem never had a single happy day after that 
man ran away from home, and — " 

Martha Badge's vehemence was summarily 
put an end to by the entrance of Katie, who 
came to beg a holiday of Avice, in order that 
she might pay a visit to the little shop her father 
was about to open in one of the back London 
streets. 

Late in the next week, Avice was at Walter 
Hem's house again, and patiently listening to 
a long-winded story with an immense amount 
of repetition that made it longer still, con- 
cerning a steeple-chase at Sanderstone, which 
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* Arnold boy' won — his Arnold, who was 
going to live with a pack of savages in 
India. 

The mention of India distracted his thoughts 
for a time, and he cried over the dangers to 
which his boy would be exposed, and wrung 
his hands in his distress, and hoped to God 
he'd come back safe to his poor father. He 
was afraid he wouldn't — he was afraid he 
should never see him more. 

An unexpected visitor arrived in the evening, 
no less a personage than Mr. Stanmore, a 
government secretary. 

" You here, Avice !" he said, shaking hands 
with her. " Yet why should I doubt it, 
knowing your gentleness and charity ?" 

" She's a good girl, Mr. Stanmore," observed 
Walter. " There isn't a better woman in the 
world. She wouldn't come to see me when 
I was a great man ; now, in my misfortune, 
when other people fall away, she stands by the 
sinking ship like an angel, Stanmore — like an 
angel! I didn't expect it from her; I didn't 
give her a thought." 

" Perhaps not," said Stanmore. " But we 
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confuse Avice by our praise. Well! how are 
you getting on, Hem ?" 

Hem answered, and the subject was changed. 

Stanmore remained that evening till Avice 
rose to return. 

" I will see you home, Avice," said he. " I 
do not like your reckless habits of wandering 
about London streets alone. You are too con- 
fident, ward — I may call you ward still ?" 

"No one would harm me. Sir," replied Avice, 
coloring. " I— I—" 

" I am going your way." 

They bade Walter Hern good night, and 
were shortly afterwards walking arm-in-arm 
through the lighted streets. 

It was very strange to be arm-in-arm with 
him again. It was very painful to Avice to 
note how he had changed since Olverton House 
was given up for good — nay, how he had 
altered since he stood with her at the dying 
bed of his daughter. 

So pale, his face so furrowed, his eyes so 
deep and thoughtful, his hair streaked so with 
grey, and yet a man whose life should have 
been at its best — only a year or two past forty, 
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the golden age of intellect and manhood, when 
all the follies of youth are gone, and the ills 
of life's decline have not yet come, and one is 
happy then or never. 

"Hem has altered very much, Avice," re- 
marked Stanmore. " I have seen such sudden 
wrecks of constitution in men apparently of 
great strength before." 

" He misses his son." 

" Yes," replied Stanmore, " but it is better 
for the son to be away from England and his 
old associates. There is a greater chance of 
reformation.'^ 

" Do you think he will reform, Mr. 
Stanmore ?" 

" Not for a life-time, unless the life-time 
be short, or one of lingering illness," said he in 
reply. 

" Poor Arnold 1" sighed Avice, " so weak of 
resolution, so lacking in the power to persevere ! 
But we may be mistaken this time. Sir." 

" Let us hope so," said Stanmore. " And 
now, Avice, to another subject. You will 
think me a very restless, discontented man, 
when I tell you I am going abroad." 
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" Going abroad, Sir ?" faltered Avice. 

" Yes, for a long time — for life !" 

Avice felt her heart beating at a quicker 
rate, but she managed by a great effort to 
express her regret to hear of his intention. 

" I fancy I shall make a great diplomatist, 
and that a foreign land will be a new scene 
of action for me," he said. "I find the 
Government office wearing me to death. I 
must give it up. It is the life and enjoyment 
of the galley-slave." 

" Do you go soon, Sir ?" 

" Six months, not before," said he. " What 
do you think of my project, Avice ?" 

" 1 am sorry to hear of it," said Avice. " It 
is one friend the less, and although I saw you 
but seldom, yet — yet — " 

" Ah, Avice, you will find other claims upon 
your regard — dearer, nearer ones in a few 
months," interrupted he. "I have nothing 
to remain for, now Rosamond is lost to me. 
Poor girl ! she prophecied my best days were 
to come. I shall have to find them in a new 
land. Here Avice, there is nothing but cruel 



memories." 
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" Can you evade those memories by leaving 
the source from which they have arisen ?" asked 
Avice. 

"No, no," said he, hastily, "but I may 
in part subdue them by an absence from the 
place of their origin, and some, God knows, 
I would not evade for all the world." 

They were silent for a long time. It was an 
embarrassing as well as a painful topic of 
discourse, and they spoke no more concerning 
it. 

"I will not come in to-night," said he, as 
they stood before the door of Miss Wrickerton'5 
house. " I shall have to call and say farewell 
in a month or two." 

As he extended his hand to her, he added : 

"I should like to ask one question, Avice. 
You need not answer it if it displease you." 

" I will answer it," said Avice, looking down. 

"How long will it be before this engage- 
ment between you and Clifton finds its happy 
termination ?" 

" What do you mean ?" asked Avice, in a 
low voice. 

VOL. III. R 
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"You see each other very often, I know. 
He calls at your house ; and I pre-suppose you 
are engaged ; therefore — " 

"He came but once or twice; I have not 
seen him lately. Why do you always woimd me, 
guardian, by reference to his name?" she cried, 
almost passionately. "There has been no 
engagement — ^there cannot ever be one between 
him and me, since it was broken off at Sander- 
stone. I have told him so — ^he is aware of 
it." 

" A vice !" he cried. 

It was a low, stifled cry, but it welled up 
from the heart. 

" Let me go in — I cannot bear to listen to 
you — to hear your voice," cried Avice, bursting 
into tears. " Mr. Stanmore, pray release my 
hand — don't speak to me now ! Oh ! I — I 
— am very miserable 1" 

" Avice, do hear me !" he implored. 

" Not now — not now," 

She disengaged her hand from his nervous 
clasp, and running up the steps of the house, 
knocked hurriedly at the door. 
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He made no movement to arrest her further 
progress, but stood watching her, as she 
tremblingly waited for the door to open 
and admit her. She did not know from what 
she was flying ; it was weak and very silly, 
but yet, how long they seemed in coming to let 
her in ! 

The dark door was soon between Stanmore 
and Avice Hern, although the former still re- 
mained, waiting in the street. He paced up and 
down the pavement on that side of the square 
long afterwards. The rain began to fall, but he 
took no heed of it, and went on with his oscil- 
lating movements, much to the perplexity of a 
policeman, who kept a wary eye upon him 
from an opposite corner. 

He moved away at last, saying to himself: 

" It must be something that I dream not of 
— it must be. I dare not think of that which 
would brighten my remaining years. Fool, fool, 
that I am to lose my self-command, my moral 
courage, by a few faltering words from her pure 
lips. God bless her ! it is not for an old fellow 
like to me to win upon her in his dotage. 

R 2 
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I am not such a dreamer as to believe it. And 
yet ! — WeD, one more cruel memory then, 
Stanmore, it can be borne with the many that 
have gone before it Only one more, and that 
to-morrow !'* 

One more ! — ^he was right I 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE GREAT LESSON. 

There was a knocking at the door under- 
neath the doctor's red lamp in the Hampstead 
Road that night, for Walter Hem was taken 
very ill. So ill, so weak and helpless as to 
make yesterday's feebleness and dotage appear, 
by comparison, his day of strength and power. 
He only wanted yesterday's vigor now to be able 
to leave his bed and go down stairs — oh ! to be 
able to go down stairs again, and sit with his 
comfortable palsy at the parlor window. 

Was he going to die ? Good God ! doctor, 
don't say he was breaking up — that there were 
doubts of his getting over it, he was very weak 
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but then he wasn't an old man — ^not such a 
very old man — why his own father had lived 
over seventy years and more — only think of 
that! 

Had Walter Hem's life depended on a nod 
or sign from the doctor at his bedside, he could 
not have begged more for his aid and mercy 
in his time of sickness. 

He was left with a hope of ultimate recovery, 
with iDJ unctions to keep up his spirits as well 
as he could under the circumstances, and to be 
sure that he had a careful nurse. Walter Hem 
broke into a passionate fit of sobbing after the 
doctor had taken his departure. 

" Keep up his spirits. Ke — ke — eep up his 
spirits," he cried hysterically, '' in a dismal house 
with an ugly old woman to wait upon him, and 
Arnold boy away in India. Ca — ca — careful 
nurse ! Who would nurse him with care, what 
had he ever done for anybody that he should be 
ta — ta — taken care of? He must die — ^he 
must die !" 

All that weary morning be lay in his bed 
with the ugly old woman aforesaid hovering 
about the room. All that long morning he lay 
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crying like a child, shivering at the hideous re- 
trospect of a mis-spent life which was unrolling 
before him like a map. Then the awful Future 
which might be nearer than the doctor told 
him, which he shrank and cowered from, 
and held up his hands, and would have given 
worlds not to think about, and which he 
thought about all the more in trying his 
hardest to forget. 

What should he do in a long iUness with no 
friend to call upon him and sit by his bedside ? 
Would it not be death by slow degrees to lie on 
his ba(^ day after day, and stare at the flaming 
pattern on the walls ? To have only the doctor 
to see him once a day, and Avice perhaps but 
once a week ! Ah ! Avice — ^if he had only 
been a better man in bis time, she might have 
even come to nurse her poor old unde — who's 
that? 

Avice Hern herself emerging from the shadow 
of the room, and drawing aside the curtains of 
his bed. Avice in her morning dress, without 
her bonnet, with the bunch of housekeeping 
keys at her girdle. Avice evidently at home. 

" Niece, is anything the matter ? How did 
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you know I was ill? Did the woman send? 
What — what does it mean ?*' 

He lay glaring at his niece as if she were a 
ghost. 

" Mrs. Simpson sent ' a message to me the 
first thing this morning." 

" And you have come to see me — ^it*s kind," 
he muttered, " and you've left your bonnet and 
shawl in the other room ; that looks very well, 
he, he ! — ^that looks very well indeed." 

" Supposing I have come for a long stay 
here, unde," said Avice in a cheering voice, 
"you have often told me there was a spare 
room for my accommodation." 

He gave a piteous whimpering look up in 
her face. 

« 

" I used to be fond of a joke, Avice, I could 
stand them as rough as anybody once, but 
please don't now, there's a good girl. I'm an 
old man and very, very ill now — see here, how 
I am shaking in the bed." 

" Supposing me to be in earnest, uncle." 

" Ay, ay, earnest. Oh ! Avice, upon my soul 
it's too bad to make such fun of me !" 

Walter Hern began to wipe his eyes* 
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" Well, I have come then — there !" 

" For how long," he screamed out, " God 
reward you, girl — ^for how long !" 

" For good," was the reply, " until you tell 
your niece to go away." 

" Oh ! Avice — oh ! niece," cried he, giving 
way to an outburst of weeping, "it's not to 
be believed, a wretch like me, a man without 
a soul — a villain, girl, a villain ! Go home 
again and leave me here. I don't deserve this. 
Oh ! go home again." 

He caught at the hand by his side and re- 
tained it in his own as if he were afraid she 
would take him at his word. 

He got over his weeping after a minute and 
said : 

" What made you think of this ?" 

" I will tell you," she replied, seating herself 
by the bedside, " and you must listen calmly or 
I shall go down stairs, and leave you till the 
evening. I heard that you were ill — I knew 
you were lying here without one friend or rela- 
tion in England but me. You are the son of 
that dear old grandfather who offered me the 
shelter of his home when I was a little girl — my 
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father was your brother. If I can be of service 
to you in your loneliness, or take my place as 
nurse, or with God's help teach you the 
great lesson which you have never heeded 
since yoiu* childhood, there is no sacrifice too 
great for me to make. I come to share 
your home, to be your daughter, to think and 
live for you in your old age — ^there be still, 
I'll say no more." 

She ran out of the room, and left him with 
the wet tears on his furrowed cheeks. She had 
chosen a hard task, but she had chosen well and 
like a heroine, and had spared no sacrifice in 
doing that which she believed was right. 

And was there no sacrifice in writing to 
Mr. Arthur William Stanmore that very 
morning, in resolving to forget him then for 
ever, and to live for one whose whole life had 
been selfishness and crime ? He was her unde 
— he was alone in the world — he was lost to 
that knowledge without which the greatest wis- 
dom of the earth is nothing. She had detected 
in him lately some softening of his iron nature, 
she would make one great effort to bring him 
to repentance. 
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So she parted with Miss Wrickerton and 
honest Martha, who cried one on each shoulder 
in the hall, left a formal note for Mr. Stanmore 
acquainting him with her intentions — the colder 
and more formal now the better! — and went 
with Katie Millthom, to her new home in the 
Hampstead Road. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the long 
illness of Walter Hem, or of the struggle for 
life in that sick room with Avice — ^true minis- 
tering angel, never tiring in har watch, or weary 
of her task ! — or of the new duties she had set 
herself to perform. It is enough to say that 
Walter Hern got well enough to leave his room, 
and found heart enough to love Avice like a 
daughter, and upheld by the consciousness of her 
duty, Avice gave no thought to regrets, looked 
no longer forward for herself. She did not 
deem it a sacrifice of her young life, or that she 
was repaying good for evil, she knew alone that 
he was changing for the better ; be was some one 
distinct from the Walter Hern of Sanderstone, 
and still more unlike that burly ruffian who 
came to the office near Whitehall one winter 
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time, and demanded money to support him in 
his idleness. 

Her own aflfectionate nature began to flow 
towards him; she almost loved him for his 
weakness, his helplessness, his implicit trust 
in her, and she stood by his side to grace 
his home, and cheer him in old age. 

His weakness had subdued his nature, and 
made a coward of him ; but it was left for Avice 
to strike upon the callous heart, and to awaken 
him to some sense of the position he stood in 
towards One who had mercifully spared him yet 
a little while. 

As the time went on, and the place became a 
home to Avice, the tie that linked uncle and 
niece became more powerful, and its influence 
began to assert itself on Walter Hem. 

It was a strange sight to watch the rapid 
growth of this man's love for Avice, to note 
his reverence for the slight figure that flitted 
about his home, that sat by his side, that tried 
to interest him in subjects of which he had 
scarcely heard the name. Their natural posi- 
tions were reversed — ^it was age, supported by 
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youth's counsel, and led by its advice ; it was the 
youth which taught the holy lesson to be 
learned, and pointed out the way which had 
never been trodden yet. 

Avice had a struggle to bring the light upon 
the darkened understanding of Walter Hem, 
for it was preaching to a frightened child of 
mercy and forgiveness, and was a long arduous 
task. 

But she did not flinch at the difficulties 
before her, she was not eternally pressing upon 
him the duties of Religion at times and seasons 
when he was too ill to bear them, or too peevish 
and fretful to be consoled by them ; she watched 
her opportunity, and led him by imperceptible 
degrees to talk of hope, to listen to her in reply, 
and as he grew stronger, she was comforted by 
witnessing some result from her teaching slowly 
dawning on him. 

He had learned to love her we have said, but 
his great fear was, that she would leave him, 
and growing tired of her task, would steal down 
stairs one of these nights, and run away. He 
told her so, he begged her every time she bade 
him good night, n6t to leave him till the 
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morning, and no assurance she could make, was 
able to divert him from that same impression. 

He could not bear to trust her from his sight 
and if she went to see Miss Wrickerton and 
Martha Badge, he would sit at the window 
looking in the street till her return, never 
moving from the one position he had chosen, 
paying no heed to the day's decline, the dusky 
night, the solitary lamp gleaming across the road 
thinking of nothing but his dear niece, Avice. 

When he was well enough to leave the house, 
uncle and niece took a walk together, every 
afternoon ; he leaning on Avice's arm and plod- 
ding on by its aid, and |;hat of a gold-mounted 
stick, a relic of his past grandeur, which he had 
brought from Sanderstone. 

They were slow weary walks on the sunshiny 
side of the way, and always in the vicinity of 
Walter Hern's house ; either round the squares, 
some of them in course of formation, and full of 
bricklayers and carpenters, who peeped at them, 
from staring window holes and roofs of un- 
finished houses, and who thought them a queer 
couple, and wondered what on earth was the 
matter with the old gentleman — or along the 
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bustling Hampstead Road itself, H^n interested 
in every horse that passed, and pointing it out 
with his stick to Avice, tracing at the same 
time a fancied resemblance to some steed or 
other he had had at *The Hall* and crying 
over the striking likeness. 

Sometimes when Hem was very feeble, they 
went out for long country drives in the carriage 
with Miss Wrickerton, but those trips were 
finally abandoned, they made Hern so low- 
spirited on his return. In one of those drives, 
he had begged to be taken into the city, and 
put down at the corner of a certain street, 
which he indicated with his stick. Leaving Miss 
Wrickerton in the carriage to await their return, 
Avice had led him, he pointing out the way, 
to the famed coffee-house at which the Hall was 
sold. 

'* That's the place, Avice," he said, " it was 
knocked down there a dead bargain — that's 
the very place." 

Fresh bills were in the window, fresh people 
hanging about the doors, there was another great 
estate coming to the hammer — another ruined 
man going to the dogs. 
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Walter Hern was worse when he reached 
home that afternoon than he had heen since his 
recovery, but he picked up again the next day, 
and took his customary walk on the sunshiny 
side of the street, and pointed out as many 
horses as ever, with his gold mounted stick. 

During the long evenings, Avice still per- 
severed with her task. She had accustomed him 
to hear a chapter in the Bible read every night, 
and it seemed to work some improvement in 
him, although he generally finished with " Ah ! 
it isn't meant for me — too late — too late !" 

" It is never too late, uncle." 

"Yes, it is — don't tell me that," he cried 
peevishly, " put the book away till to-morrow, 
Avice." 

One Sunday morning Avice tried to persuade 
him to accompany her to church. He laughed 
at that — it was so out of his style — excepting 
the day Arnold boy was married at Branscombe, 
he hadn't seen the inside of a church for a long, 
long time — no, no, Avice, — he wasn't going 
there ! 

But the second Sunday after his refusal, when 
Avice came down from her room, there he was 
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waiting for her, with hat and stick in 
hand. 

" Are you going out, uncle ?'' 

" I'm going with you." 

" With me !" cried Avice, " to church !" 

"You said you'd like me to go," said he 
ruefully, " Til go. I know I shan't like it ; 
but never mind for once.^' 

Walter Hern went for more than once or 
twice; he went every Sunday morning with 
his niece, and tried his best to pay attention to 
the sermon, although he cried when he got 
home sometimes, because he had not understood 
a word of it — because his mind would keep 
wandering away to Arnold or the Hall. 

There came a letter from Arnold in the 
beginning of Autumn, a long letter about India 
and his prospects — telling how, with his old love 
for change, he had resigned his office and entered 
the army, and how he hoped to win honor in 
the Indian war, which was breaking out in 
earnest, and to redeem the past by becoming 
a good man and a brave soldier. He had not 
left off trying, he could tell everybody that ! 

Avice and her unde studied the newspapers 
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now Arnold was a soldier, and there were 
signs of coming war, and looked at all the 
news from India, and traced the march of a 
certain regiment from post to post upon the 
map, trembling more and more as it ad- 
vanced nearer to the enemy. 

Mr. Stanmore called one day to see Avice 
and Walter Hem. 

Avice had not seen Mr. Stanmore since the 
evening he had escorted her home, and made 
inquiry concerning her engagement. He had 
called the following day, and taken away with 
him Avice's formal note, and she had received 
a few days afterwards a hurriedly written reply, 
which stated the writer's intention to shortly 
visit her and her uncle, and expressed his opinion 
of her determination very highly, and was in 
many places quite undecipherable or incoherent. 

Avice had looked for his visit night after 
night, had been stariled by every knock, had 
listened to footsteps echoing in the street, had 
drawn the blind aside, and peered through the 
window to see if he were coming — ^had so 
wished to see him once again — but once ! 

She had resolved upon her course of action, 
and that was to teach him to forget her. There 
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was but one way to do that eflfectually ; to crush 
out any Ungering hopes that might remain, and 
so, with a marble hand upon her heart, she set 
herself that task on the night he came to the 
house in the Hampstead Road. 

Never failing in her deep respect to him, 
she yet was reserved and somewhat taciturn, 
demonstrating with all her force of will the 
fallacy of thinking more about her, showing 
how she had resolved to live for her uncle, and 
him only — how she thought and cared for no 
one else ! 

Stanmore attributed Avice^s cold demeanor to 
his unguarded moments in the square, to the 
fear of another avowal of love from his lips, 
and so locked up the secret desire of his heart 
again, and gave up the chase ! It was of no 
avail — ^he saw at last she was too young, and he 
too old — she loved him not, and he loved her 
too well — lower the veil over the old story and 
cast aside all weak emotions for this once, and 
ever, and look the future in the face. This 
strange man under government went away that 
night with teeth close set, and brows bent 
heavily ; he lingered not outside the house, but 

s 2 
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strode home to Great George Street, West- 
minster, without once looking back. He bade 
her adieu that night although he was not going to 
leave England for some months — a delay having 
arisen and the time for his departure being con- 
sequently extended — ^but he thought it would 
be better to say good bye at once ; ' business 
aflfairs/ * the hurry of leaving,' might preclude 
another opportunity, and so — good bye ! 

Oh ! the ' good think,' Avice had that night 
sitting in her own room, with the hands, as a mat- 
ter of course, before the face. She had played her 
part, and he had gone — they might not see each 
other again — it did not seem likely that they 
ever would — one more figure from the lands- 
cape, one less ray of sunshine on her path. 

Away ! live in the present, the past is dark, 
the future full of shadows — ^think of the great 
effort, and keep all other memories in the 
distance. 

There fell a faint light on this shadowy 
future. 

One night, a week after Mr. Stanmore's visit. 
Hern laid aside some books with colored plates, 
relics from the Hall, " Boxiana," and " Lives of 
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Horses/* &c., at Avice's desire, and sat with his 
shaking hands clasped together, Kstening to the 
Bible. When Avice had closed the Book, he 
said, without adverting to the subject which 
had been selected for the evening's discourse : 

" Stanmore's going abroad, isn't he Avice ?" 

« Yes/' 

" What part ?" 

" I do not know, uncle." 

" I wonder if he remembers the Robbery ?" 

It was the first time that Hern of his own free 
will had commented on any incident before the 
days of his country life, much less such an 
incident as he had chosen, now. 

« The— the Robbery,'' said Avice, " do, do 
you mean at Whitehall ?" 

" At the office, yes." 

" Oh I don't talk of that, dear uncle." 

" Yes I will, and I'll tell you why." 

Avice waited patiently for his explanation. 

" I'll tell you, Avice, because I feel glad I 
was deceived, and — and humbugged — because 
my pals stole a march upon me, and left me in 
the lurch — because I didn't rob the place." 

" You — ^you did not !" cried Avice, sinking 
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slowly to bis feet, in order to gaze more eamesdy 
into his face, and read the trutli upon it 
'' Oh 1 unde, uncle, tell me you did not 
again !'' 

** No, Avice, my girl/' said Hem, shaking his 
head with a grave air of indignation, " they heard 
my plans and propositions — ^they coincided per- 
fectly with everything — they dodged about the 
house with me for weeks, and then they sacked 
the place themselves." 

" Mercy 1 mercy !" 

" Good God 1 what's the matter ?" cried the 
startled Hem. "What is it, Avice, dear — 
what is it ?" 

"Don't talk like that — don't regret the 
loss of that guilty wealth," implored Avice, 
with streaming eyes, " not this reward for all 
my prayers, my hope for you 1" 

" Right, right, Avice," he said quickly, " I 
told you I was glad a moment ago — so I am, 
girl, so I am. I only meant to say it was a 
shabby trick they played me : but I wasn't in 
the robbery itself, and I'm glad of it, Avice. 
That's one sin the less against me, mind 
you." 
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He complacently rubbed^ his nervous hands 
together and smiled at the candle, and con- 
gratxilated himself in " being out of that !" 

" The sin was not the less," murmured Avice, 
"you showed the way, you pointed out the 
house." 

"That's the worst of it," continued Hem, 
" I'm afraid that may go against me up there, 
ATice, eh ?" 

" God forgive you !" 

"But there's more to be considered," said 
Hem, mbbing his hands again, "two days 
before — after all my plans had been arranged, 
I tumed chicken-hearted, Avice — I who was a 
big burly fellow then, think of that ! I had 
never robbed but a sixpence or two at a time, 
when I was hard up and starving, and so when 
it came to the push, I began to think of — 
father !" 

" You did 1" 

" Upon my soul I did !" cried Hem, " upon 
my soul, Avice, I went to the school and said 
the whole thing should be stashed — I wouldn't 
kill the old man in that fashion, or throw him 
overboard ; I stole his money when a boy, that 
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was bad enough — ^but I swore I would not ruin 
him for life. I nearly broke his heart once— I 
couldn't quite, Avice. That's better isn't it ?" 

" Yes, yes — and they ?" 

'^ Admired my prindples, and made me drunk 
— a bad lot, my dear," said Hem, " so they 
stashed it in theu: way, and robbed the office and 
went to America. I didn't turn against them, 
though there was the sum of five hundred 
pounds offered as inducement — ^my name would 
about have settled my old father, mentioned in 
any way or shape, and I should have done my- 
self a deal of harm, and perhaps have lost the 
money after all. He didn't think I had a hand 
in it, did he, Avice ?" 

Avice made no reply. 

"You did?" 

" What else could I think, uncle ?" 

" Well, it did look suspicious, at the time," 
said Hern ; " but not when I came to Sander- 
stone ; you did not think so then, Avice ? It 
wouldn't have been quite safe or wise, if I 
had been the fellow in the job, to have re- 
mained in England. Why, the detectives are 
so conf — " 
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He caught Avice's glance, and drifted slowly 
to another subject, and shortly after, began 
to ramble in his speech, and talk of Arnold. 
As his excitement became less, he grew faint 
and drowsy, and finally dozed off in his chair, 
with Avice at his feet. Avice sat gazing at 
his face, as he lightly slumbered. 

" Oh ! spare him to me," she cried, looking 
upwards, with a holy light, as it were, in 
her large lustrous eyes. "Leave him with 
me — ^he is learning to repent — he is not wholly 
bad. Strike him not down ere he has prayed 
for pardon. All .Merciful and Wise !" 

"Did you speak, Avice?" said he, waking 
up. 

" To you, unde ?— no." 

" Have I been sleeping long ?" 

" Only a minute." 

" I don't mind hearing another chapter 
in the book, girl,'' he said, " about the sinners, 
Avice. I like that chapter best." 

When she had concluded it, he muttered 
his old words " Too late !" and dozed away 
the remainder of the evening. 

A few mornings after this, Avice, who 
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had left him for a few minutes at a signal 
from Katie Millthom, returned, and said to 
him: 

"Father, here's a very old friend come to 
see you." 

" Not Arnold ?" cried he, his color chang- 
ing. 

" No ; an older friend than he.*^ 

" To see me," said Hem ; " it can't be — 
Mrs. Badge ?" 

" Yes." 

"To see me, too," said Hem; "let her 
come in. Oh 1 dear." 

Martha Badge entered, and walked steadily 
towards him, and dropped after her upright 
fashion into a chair, by the same window at 
which he was sitting. 

" Well, Walter Hem, I've come." 

" In good part ?" 

" I shouldn't have come in ill," said Martha ; 
" how are you ?" 

" Poorly, poorly." 

" I haven't come to dwell upon what's 
gone," said Martha Badge, "you know as 
well as I do what a son you were to hun." 
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" Ay, ay," answered Hern, shaking his 
head. 

" Fve come to say how glad I am to hear 
you didn't rob that office after all, and that 
at the eleventh hour, you tried to stop it." 

" Like all my attempts — too late I" 

" I wonder you didn't turn a better man 
after that, Walter." 

It was the first time those sharp, thin Ijps 
had called him Walter since he was a boy. 
He held out his trembling hand. 

Martha took it for a moment, in sign of 
reconciliation. 

" Better man," repeated Hem, " ah ! you 
don't know how hard it is for the bad to 
turn back !" 

" Avice tells me you are trying now." 

" God bless her 1 how good she is." 

Mrs. Badge forgave Walter Hem sjl the 
indignities he had cast upon her in time past 
from that very moment. He had blessed her 
Avvy ; he was not so bad, after all ! 

Avice joined them at the window, and the 
remainder of the day was spent in cheering 
up Walter Hern. In the evening, after Mrs. 
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Badge had gone back to Miss Wrickerton, 
Walter said: 

^ She's beoi a queer old giii in her life, 
Avice; bhindeiing a bit, paiiaps, but a good 
servant — a woman of the right sort It has 
never stmck me before, how Martha has fiigged 
her life out for the Herns, or what a help 
and comfort she must have been to the old 
man, after the sons dropped away from him 
and left him all alone. I used to hate her — 
now she puts me so in mind of that time 
when I was a boy, that it upsets me quite." 

He b^an to look disconsolate, and to 
threaten a fit of his childish sobbing, so Avice 
brought the Bible, and began to read to 
him. 

So, whilst Walter Hem grew stronger, and 
paid more attention to his Lesson, Avice sat 
by his side, cheering his heart and his home, 
and Time — ^inexorable Time — swept onvrards 
with the tide, waiting for no man. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



"ARNOLD BO Y." 



Autumn had scarcely passed into winter, ere 
there came a letter, written to the dictation 
of Arnold Hern in India. 

There had been a battle fought, and a 
British victory gained. There had been a host 
of killed and wounded, too, and amongst the 
latter was Walter's son. 

" I am progressing favorably," the letter 
said, " but I must lose my -left arm, and leave 
the service, and take to some quieter life. 
Mr. Stanmore told me once that I should 
never reform unless some great calamity 
stretched me on my back for a month or 
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two, and thus afforded me time to reflect 
on the past, and consider the waste I had 
made of it 

*'Mr. Stanmore was right. I am thinking 
seriously, for the first time, of what a wretch 
I have been, and what a study I have ever 
made of sel^ and — self only ! I am thinking 
what a different world I might have existed 
in, and what a home I might have reared for 
myself and — ^for her ! 

'^ It is torture, but it may work some change 
even in me. I have received Avice's letter; 
tell her from me how good and kind I know 
she is, for all the self-depreciation in her 
letter, and how I value her more upon this 
wounded soldier's couch, than ever I did in 
my life! 

^' I am pained to hear of your illness, father 
—I am concerned about it; ask the doctor 
what he thinks of a change of climate, and 
whether you may come to 'Arnold boy/ I 
believe * Arnold boy ' would know how to 
take care of you now, if he never did before. 

"Moreover, there is another reason which, 
if I had not been where 1 am, would possibly 
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have escaped my notice. Avice Hem must 
not be sacrificed to us — must not devote the best 
days of her young life to cheer your declining 
years. I have been thinking a great deal lately, 
and I fancy I have discovered a most important 
secret concerning — something*' 

Avice, who was reading the letter aloud, 
stopped here and blushed. Walter Hem, 
whose face had lengthened at his son's 
advice, said, wonderingly : 

" What does he mean ?" 

" How am 1 to know, unde ?" 

" He was always very sharp," murmured he ; 
" He means more than he says, I know. But 
go on with the letter." 

Avice continued. 

"So this something which Avice, perhaps, 
has smothered for the Herns' sake, must have 
its weight too ; and you must come to me, or I 
to you. Avice is too young to be your nurse, 
you have no claim upon her, it is not right. 
Come, if your health will allow. I have ah^ady 
been offered a fair appointment in Malta, and 
if you will join me, I will accept it." 

The letter said more, and there was that in 
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its whole tone which proved the old proverb, 
that " it is good for us to be afflicted," and that 
from our calamities we may reap a harvest 
which in the days of our strength we should 
only have recklessly trampled under foot. 

Arnold did not allude to the brave action 
which had lost him an arm, and gained him the 
esteem of his fellow officers, and had given 
his name to the world. That was the surest 
proof he was thinking less of himself, although 
it was a proud day for him to know that his 
name had gone forth to his country. "God 
desert him," he murmured, on his couch as he 
lay wounded and faint, but with a full heart, 
" if he ever did aught to tarnish it again !" 

* Oh 1 for the past — give him but the past ! 
Let him come home now and marry Rosamond, 
and make her a happy husband !' 

Alas ! if man only braced his energies, and 
looked up to his God in the prime of his youth 
and his strength, ere the will and the lust and 
the crime have gone forth to devour ! 

Although Avice assured her uncle that her 
life devoted to him was no sacrifice, that she 
was repaid for her time, her watchings, her 
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anxiety, by seeing him a better man, yet was 
Walter Hern troubled very much by Arnold's 
letter. He thought about it deeply ; he loved 
his Arnold, boy ; but for Avice there was a 
tender and more powerful feeling which had 
been born out of her solicitude for him. Still 
it was a sacrifice ; he was getting old, and she 
was young, what had he ever done that he should 
seek to keep her by his side ? and what had she 
not done for him ?" 

She had resigned a great deal for his sake, 
and he, after a long conference with Mrs. 
Badge, whom he took into his confidence, 
resolved to resign her in return, and go to 
his brave Arnold boy. He would never, never, 
forget her — ^ki — ^ki — ^kindness ! 

He set about his plans on the instant, in 
the fear lest consideration should terrify him to 
retract. He would hear nothing Avice had to 
urge ; he was going to await his son Arnold's 
coming at Malta ; and in less than a fortnight, 
he was ready to say farewell. 

Two or three years ago, Avice would not 
have dreamed of the pain of such a parting, 
or have believed it would have ever been 
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SO great a struggle to let him go his way 
alone. Her loving heart had begun to beat for 
him too, almost as for a father, and now he 
would not have her accompany him, he would 
not hear of it for an instant. " Wait a year 
or two more, and then if you are in the same 
mind, all well and good T' 

They separated, and Walter Hem's remem- 
brance of Avice never grew less faint; but 
served to support him in the right track, after 
the great sea was rolling between him and his 
gentle teacher. 

Let us leave Walter Hem and Arnold, boy, 
thus. They are still living and learning to 
repent, and the stranger who comes by chance 
upon the father and son at Malta, and is led 
to observe their gentle bearing, their kind- 
ness and attention to each other, would vainly 
guess their history and former character, or 
deem the even tenor of their present life was 
ever preceded by such lowering storms. 
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"We are now, reader, arrived at the last stage of our 
long joumey/' 
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CHAPTER I. 

A PROMISE TO BE KEPT. 

If we look back upon that Road in Life 
along which we have plodded to our manhood, 
how many landmarks left behind do we 
find made up of the graves of those we have 
loved? How many friends have we parted 
with in our journey up the hill, little dreaming 
that they vanished away for ever when we 
shook hands and said * good bye T Happy is 
he who, standing on the mound, and looking 
back can say, * I see no graves of father, 
mother, friends; those dear ones are around 
me still, they give me cheering words, they 
hold my hands in theirs ; my path has been a 
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smooth one to this spot, from which the life of 
action takes its spring towards the world, and 
no dead hearts or hopes or loves shadow its 
sunny track.' 

It has not been thus with Avice. There 
are mMiy graves to number, man, disappoint- 
menf and s«Towa which make a grave of the 
heart, and there is but little sunshine on the 
track beyond that she can see or hope for, 
although she journeys calmly onwards faithful 
and enduring, full of that trust in Him which 
men, alas ! so often throw aside, and which in a 
good woman grows more strong with each ad- 
versity, ennobling her who suflFers. 

Avice is back again at the house in the 
square, the old life has begun once more, 
Miss Wrickerton and Martha Badge are her 
companions by the fireside, and Katie Millthom 
is her maid. 

She has not seen Mr. Stanmore since he 
came to visit her at her uncle's house. He bade 
her * goo'd bye' then for the last time. 

Stanmore is very busy now in London, and 
his stay is short indeed ; but could he not call 
and see Avice once more in lieu of spending 
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his leisure moments in moody reverie before his 
winter's fire, as if he were trying to read his 
future in its lurid depths ? 

Perhaps some such question rises to his mind 
on these occasions, for more than once he has 
started from his seat, seized his hat and hurried 
into the street, to return after a few minutes, 
and sink into his old brooding posture, with an 
angry shake oi the head at his impulsive 
nonsense. 

He is very busy though. He goes about on 
horseback all the day, calling at place after place, 
at his bankers', at his lawyer's, at his office, at 
the Treasury, at Downing Street, at his lawyer's 
again, at his club, everywhere but at the house 
wherein waits patient Avice. 

Affairs are all finally arranged and settled, and 
Avice reads in a newspaper that Mr. Arthur 
William Stanmore has accepted an important 
office abroad, and will immediately depart. 

Mr. Arthur V/illiam Stanmore gives a 
farewell dinner party to two or three old friends, 
at his house in Great George Street, and there 
is much toasting of the worthy host, and plenty 
of expressions of a fair voyage, good health and 
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long years, and a profuse returning of thanks 
for this ^ the happiest moment of his life !' 

The old friends go away early in the evening, 
and Stanmore draws nearer to his fire, and 
spreads his white hands before it, and does not 
look the most cheerful individual in the world, 
notwithstanding all his fine speeches, and the 
very grand dinner by which they have been 
preceded. 

Busy, still busy all the next day, superintend- 
ing the packing up of half a hundred boxes, 
bags and portmanteaux, and winding up the 
evening by writing half a hundred letters to one 
person, each of which after a second perusal, he 
tears into the smallest possible compass, and 
drops into the waste-basket 

He gives over the task in despair. 

" Why should I write a long dreary morbid 
epistle to wound her feelings, or attempt to 
arouse her interest in me ?" says he, as he locks 
his desk, " better to go away and make no 
further sign. Heigho ! it all will be over in six 
more days. I shall spend my Christmas on the 



sea. 



Busy, very busy during those six more days, 
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going down to Sanderstone, and paying a visit 
to old Sanderstone churchyard, and coming 
back again, and wandering about the govern- 
ment offices, and taking melancholy rides to 
Richmond, and passing once or twice in the 
dusk of the evening Miss Wrickerton*s mansion, 
and glancing up at its windows rather earnestly. 

The day before the going away comes round 
in due course, and Stanmore rides out in the 
afternoon, and takes his parting look at London. 

" To-morrow, there will be an end of this — I 
shall be gone to-morrow," he murmurs, for- 
getting that the boaster of the morrow knoweth 
not what the day may bring forth, to put a 
check upon his projects. 

That check is roughly made, and Avice on 
the morrow drops the newspaper, and gives an 
involuntary cry. 

" My dear child," cries Miss Wrickerton, 
" what is it ?" 

" More misfortune for her — I shouldn't 
wonder," affirms Mrs. Badge, " it seems to me 
as if—" 

Avice picks up the paper, saying : 

" He has met with a serious accident." 
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" He— who ?" 

"Mr. Stanmore, my dear guardian — what 
shall I do now ? — oh ! my guardian !" 

She reads the paragraph aloud, with a falter- 
ing voice. 

" We regret to hear that Mr. Stanmore, who 
has been recently appointed Charg^ d'Affaires, 

at has met with a severe accident, which 

will even, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, totally incapacitate him for the next 
few months from resuming his diplomatic duties. 
Mr. Stanmore was thrown from his horse, 
yesterday afternoon, and we learn that the 
esteemed gentleman has received the most 
serious injuries in consequence. It was the 
intention of Mr. Stanmore, to have taken his 
departure on the morning of the present 
day." 

" Poor gentleman !" observes Miss Wricker- 
ton, "but I hope this paragraph may be an 
exaggeration." 

" Ah ! them papers !" reproachfoUy adds 
Martha. 

Avice turns the newspaper over in her hand, 
and makes no comment. Soon after she leaves 
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the house, and goes straight to Great George 
Street, Westminster. There is a doctor's car- 
riage at the door of Mr. Stanmore's mansion, 
and straw is laid a foot deep in the roadway. 
It is too true — he is severely injured ! 

With a beating heart she hurries to the door, 
and knocks. 

The man who opens the door is an old 
domestic from Sanderstone, and his anxious 
fiice lights up at the apparition on the door-step. 

" Miss Hem !" he says. 

" Yes, yes," she replies hoarsely, " your 
master — Mr. Stanmore, is he much hurt ?" 

" A broken arm — a dislocated shoulder, too 
Miss," he answers, " it gave us all a dreadful 
shock. Won't you come in Miss Hem ?" 

"Not now," she answers, "1 must go 
back, now. How is Mr. Stanmore, this 
morning ?" 

" Not quite so well, Miss, I'm sorry to say," 
he says, " he's had a bad night. There's two 
doctors with him now. Miss. Won't you step 
in, and wait till they come down ?" 

" No, no," says Avice shrinking back, " I will 
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come in an hour or so — ^and see my guardian. 
I — I will not be long/^ 

She darts away, and hurries to her home. 
In the few minutes which elapse, before she is at 
the house in the square, she has made up her 
mind as to what course to pursue — her deep 
feeling for the suflferer, their old relation of guar- 
dian and ward, (not suitor and maiden), the 
promise made to Rosamond on that sad 
Christmas morning, allow none other — she will 
go to him and take her rightful place of 
watch. 

" Will you go if he be sick or ill, and rescue 
him from the horror of strange unsympathizing 
faces round his couch — will you tend him as you 
would tend a father or a husband ?" 

It was the last promise Rosamond had asked 
her to fulfil and she had answered ^ Yes !' 

No matter for the world, cold, harsh, un- 
charitable as it is ever in its calculations, she 
•will be his nurse and watcher, as she has been 
her uncle's. Who else had so great a right as 
Wildflower ? 

Flushed and excited, she makes her entry into 
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the room where Miss Wrickerton and Martha 
are still seated. 

" I'm going away again," she says, " 1 must 
go to him — he will die, perhaps, and without me 
by his side. He is in deep affliction, and my 
presence may help to soothe it — ^it would have 
done so once, I will pray it may do so now in 
its hour of need. He is very ill — he ! I must 
go— I must go !" 

Before either lady can reply, Avice is in 
her own room packing one of her boxes with 
her trembling hands. 

Katie stands wistfully regarding the pro- 
ceeding, and imable longer to control her 
curiosity, asks "if Miss Hern is going to 
leave them ?'' 

"You must come with me, Katie," says 
Avice, without looking up. " Get your bonnet 
on, and get ready a few things." 

" Is there any further news of — Mr. 
Arnold ?" 

" No, no," answers Avice, " but do not 
put questions to me, but get ready. I am in 
haste, Katie — I am going away." 
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'^ To be married, Miss ?" inquires the won- 
dering Katie. 

*^ Ah ! Katie, do not jest at such a time as 
this/' says Avice, feeling very much inclined 
to burst into tears ; " do I— I — ^look much 
like a— bride !" 
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CHAPTER II. 



ONCE MORE. 



It was the afternoon of the same day, and 
Stanmore, pale and haggard lay in his bed. 
A portly gentleman was standing by the bed- 
side, and drawing on his gloves. 

"You'll do, Mr. Stanmore," said he, in a 
cheerful tone ; " we shall make a man of you 
in a week or two, depend upon it, Sir." 

" In a week or two I shall be well ?" asked 
Stanmore. 

" Hem !" said the doctor, " not exactly that, 
my dear Sir, In a week or two we shall get you 
out of bed, and find you lookmg brave again." 

" How long before I can leave the house, 
Mr. Grames?" 
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" Oh ! not long — not long after that." 

" In a month or two, I suppose ?*' he 
suggested. 

" Ah ! — ah I perhaps before." 

"And I am to drag on a life of misery 
like this for months ?" said Stanmore, bitterly ; 
" consoled by drugs and doctor's visits." 

" And the visits of friends, Mr. Stanmore," 
said Mr. Grames, still drawing on his gloves. 
" We do not interdict friends, you know." 

" Friends !" answered Stanmore, with a 
curling lip ; " you may interdict them all !" 

" Now, about the nurse — has she come ?" 

"I don't know — I hope not," answered 
Stanmore. " I require no nurse waiting upon 
me — let one of the servants — " 

" My dear Sir, you must allow me to know 
best," said Dr. Grames, rather petulantly. 

" Well, well," closing his eyes, " do as you 
like." 

" I shall look in again in the evening, Mr. 
Stanmore," said the doctor ; " you must keep 
calm and not give way." 

There was a grim smile on the pale lips 
of the sick man at this admonition. 
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After a few more words, Dr. Grames left 
Mr. Stanmore to his meditations. Dr. Grames 
was standing on the hall mat, referring to 
his note-book, when he was somewhat startled 
by finding a young lady of small stature at 
his side. 

"How is Mr, Stanmore, Sir?" she asked, 
anxiously. 

"He — ^he is getting on favorably. Miss," 
replied the doctor. "A little feverish — that's 
all. I do not think we shall have much trouble 
with his arm, or shoulder." 

"Would it disturb him much to see me. 
Sir?" 

" See you," replied the doctor. " You — you 
are— ?" 

" His ward." 

" Certainly not, certainly not ; do him good," 
said the bustling doctor ; " but I'd better 
prepare him — one moment." 

And before Avice could reply, he had run 
up the stairs, and entered the room again. 

"Here's friend. Number One, Mr. Stan- 
more," said the doctor ; " don^t talk about a 

VOL. III. u 
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life of misery, my dear Sir, Here's Number 
One." 

" Send him away. I am too ill to see him," 
said Stanmore, peevishly. 

" It's a lady." 

" What !" 

" Fact, my dear Sir ; don't look so shocked," 
and the medical gentleman gave a chuckle of 
some length. 

"Who is it?" asked Stanmore, in a low 
tone, 

'' Your ward." 

Stanmore turned a shade more pale, but 
made no answer. 

" Should you like to see her ?" 

" Yes," he replied, slowly. 

" I thought I would prepare you first, for — " 

" Thank you — thank you." 

Dr. Grames retired, and left Stanmore lying 
in his bed, with an anxious pair of eyes directed 
towards the door. 

It was some time before the door opened, 
but the sick man kept his gaze fixed in one 
direction, and waited patiently. 
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There was a slight trembling figure in the 
room at last. It advanced slowly to the 
bedside. 

" Avice, is it you ?" 

" Yes, guardian." 

"I cannot oflfer you a hand in welcome, 
Avice," said he. "You must come in three 
weeks or so for that." 

Avice tried to smile, 

" This is very kind of you, Avice," added he, 
" I did not expect you would hear of it so 
soon." 

" I read of your accident in the newspaper," 
said Avice. *'But, surely, you would have 
sent some one to inform me, Mr. Stanmore ?" 

"Not I," he answered. "You would not 
have received the tidings with stoical indif- 
ference, I am vain enough to believe, Avice. 
It might have been a shock to you, and — and 
I would have spared you it." 

" That would have been unkind." 

" Why ?" 

" It would have been unkind to keep me in 
ignorance of your accident," said she, " to have 
led me by your silence to believe that you had 

u 2 
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gone abroad, and yet — ^yet lying here ill with- 
out a friend." 

" What can a friend do for me— even Avice 
Hem r 

" She will try to do aU in her power." 

^^ She will ?" he asked, with a dubious 
look. 

"Yes, she will," said Avice. "She has 
come to stay here — to tend her guardian — 
to do her best to cheer his sick room." 

A red flush swept across his face. 

" It cannot be, Avice," he said, huskily ; 
" I do not wish it even for myself. Leave 
me to others who are provided for me. Spare 
yourself the pain of such a task." 

" No pain — no pain." 

" You must go away, Avice," he urged ; " I 
could not bear to see you by my side — you do 
not know how — " 

" Hush," said Avice, " you are exciting 
yourself, and that is not right, I am sure. 
Will you listen to me quietly ?" 

" Yes." 

" Let me explain, guardian," continued she, 
"let me relate all the motives which have 
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led me hither, and then if you say * No/ I 
will go back." 

" Will you be seated, Avice ?" 

Avice took the vacant chair by the bedside 
and again resumed. 

" Firstly, I have come to redeem a promise 
made to poor Rosamond on that Christmas 
morning. I have come," holding up her finger 
by way of caution as he gave an involuntary 
start, " to watch you in your time of iflness as 
she would have done had it been God*s will to 
spare her to this day — no one a greater right, 
dear sir, than I, your ward," 

" Poor Rosamond," he murmured, " she re- 
membered her father, then, in that dying ho.ur, 
but—" 

" But hear me out," interrupted Avice, " had 
this promise never been made or asked, it would 
have been my first thought, my only care. I — 
I could not be happy away fi-om this house, 
knowing you were ill within it." 

She turned away her head as she concluded 
to hide the rising blush. He lay earnestly re- 
garding her. 

"Wildflower — ^Avice," said he in a tremu- 
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lous voice, ^' I did not expect this from 
you." 

" Am I to stop ?" 

" If it be your wish, stay in God*s name," he 
said quickly, " I — I never deemed it would be 
left for you to gladden my weary days of 
lingering iflness. It is out of my power to 
give you thanks for it." 

" Do not try." 

" I can say, * daughter' now, Avice," he said 
with a faint smile, " you take a daughter's place 
beside me, you cheer a father's heart. Farewell, 
silly romance of a maudlin old man, who, in his 
folly, cast aside the pure love of a daughter for 
the chimera of a visionary, and let peace come 
at last— I think it will !" 

Presently he seemed inclined to sleep, so 
Avice rose and glided from the room leaving 
him to his repose. 

Dr. Grames came early in the evening, and a 
nurse came late. The nurse had Uttle to do, 
but doze away her time, and keep watch occa- 
sionally at night, for Stanmore would not be 
tended by any one but Avice. 

The second day after Avice had installed her- 
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self in Great George Street, Westminster, a 
fever set in which threw the sick man back, and 
caused great anxiety for his safety in the minds 
of Dr. Grames and other physicians who were 
sent for. It lasted five whole days and nights, 
and Avice but left his bedside at times for a half- 
hour's sleep or so on the couch in the dreary 
formal drawing-room. Even on these occasions 
she was often aroused by the nurse coming in 
and waking her with : 

" He wants you, Miss — he is asking for 
you.'* 

One night he was delirious, and lay burning 
in his bed, and glaring with meaningless eyes at 
the young maiden who watched by him. The 
nurse was sound asleep and snoring in an ad- 
joining room. 

It was a painful time for Avice to listen ta 
his rambling speech, to hear from his lips 
what a hope she had been to him all his life, 
and how that hope had at last foundered for 
ever. He talked of her all that long night, but 
as one wholly lost to him, as one to whom he 
dared not speak again of love. 

" She must be my daughter," he said in a 
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low whisper to Avice ; " I told her so. Don't 
forget to remind me of it, woman, when I 
feel the lie too heavy for me, and the truth 
rising in my throat. Do you hear ?" 

He waited for an answer and Avice mur- 
mured : 

" Yes." 

" She shall believe I am her father in time, 
nurse, shan't she? — I will be so cold, so 
respectful, so — ^biit she will go away from me — 
she will go away when I am well !" 

He fell into a restless sleep, from which he 
broke away with a cry of, " alone, alone," or 
" Avice," then fell asleep again and moaned 
throughout the night. 

The fever passed away at last, and he was 
better ; but when he became conscious of Avice 
at his side, of where he was, and of what acci- 
dent had brought him down so low, Avice be- 
gan to notice how often the name of " daughter" 
was applied to her ; how he forced himself as to 
a task to breathe the name, and her own heart told 
her that the resolution of his fevered night abided 
with him — that he had given up all hope of being 
loved, and was moulding his firm mind to resist 
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those feelings which had led him at one time 
to pour out the story of his passion, atid which 
might still have tempted him had not the know- 
ledge of the past and the impossibility which 
lay in the present deterred him. 

No, no, he would not wound her again — 
never again ! 

He got rapidly better, although he grew more 
despondent as he approached convalescence ; he 
tried his best to appear cheerful and to talk 
of the days when he should be down stairs 
again, or on board ship and off upon his jour- 
ney; but he broke down in his anticipations 
once or twice, and wished that he were ill again 
— no matter for what reason — ^he wished that he 
were ill — he cared not to be getting well so fast ! 
A few days more, and he was allowed to leave 
his bed and sit up in his room, and a week 
before Christmas Day he was down stairs again 
and nearly well. He looked much older after 
his illness, and he turned hastily away from the 
large glass over the chimney piece with a rueful 
expression of countenance. 

" Avice, will you grant me a favor ?" he asked, 
the day he was downstairs for the first time. 
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« Yes, willingly." 

"Will you promise not to leave me till 
Christmas-Day ?" 

Avice gave her assent, and sighed. 

"When are you going to call at Miss 
Wrickerton's ?" 

" I thought of looking in this evening for an 
hour." 

" Will you give my compliments to the 
ladies, and say how happy it will make me 
to have the pleasure of their company to dinner 
on Christmas-Day?" said he. "You do not 
know, Avice, what a pleasant memory it will 
be to me — my last Christmas in England — if 
you and your two friends spend it with the 
old secretary." 

" I have no doubt of obtaining their consent." 

" Thank you," he replied. " I do not say I 
can give them a merry Christmas — there is 
too deep an association with that day for merri- 
ment — but we four have had our share of 
trouble, and shall be very good company to- 
gether — eh, Avice ?" 
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CHAPTER III. 



"leap yea r." 



Miss Wrickerton and Martha Badge ac- 
cepted the kind invitation of Mr. Arthur Wil- 
liam Stanmore, and kept Christmas with him 
at his house in Great George Street, West- 
minster. It was not a merry Christmas, as 
Mr. Stanmore had prophecied : there were no 
laughing faces, no rare jokes worthy of the 
season; the houghs of holly over the mantle- 
piece did not conduce much to the general 
hilarity, and the mistletoe here and there was 
quite a bitter stroke of satire. 

Yet there was a kind of half-happiness, in its 
way, peculiar to each of them, as if the spirit 
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of that holy time had not forgotten even those 
four old-fashioned people, clustered round the 
Christmas hearth. 

It was in the dull drawing-room that they 
were seated in the gloaming, the room lit by 
the fitful fire-light, the curtains still undrawn. 
It had been an early dinner, out of compliment 
to Miss Wrickerton and Mrs. Badge, and they 
had got a long evening before them. Miss 
Wrickerton was quite at home ; she lay back 
in a pillowed chair, and smiled at everybody ; 
and Martha was spending a very comfortable 
evening, take it altogether, although she in- 
dulged in no talk on her own account. Avice 
was thoughtful and silent, and therefore it was 
left to Mr. Stanmore and Miss Wrickerton to 
sustain the conversation. 

It was a disjointed kind of conversation, too, 
for Mr. Stanmore was subject to fits of reverie, 
and Miss Wrickerton, who had a cold, to fits of 
coughing; but they maintained it pretty well 
between them, nevertheless. 

" You do not know, strangers as we almost 
are, my dear Sir," said Miss Wrickerton, " how 
pleased I am to see you nearly well again. I 
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felt afraid there was a long period of sickness 
before you." 

"No — the papers were incorrect for once," 

said Mr. Stanmore, "thanks to my careful 
nurse." 

"When do you leave England, Mr. Stan- 
more ?" asked Miss Wrickerton. 

"On New Year's Day, I think," he an- 
swered ; " a fair day to begin a new life. Miss 
Wrickerton." 

" Yes, very," said she in reply. 

There was a long silence, finally broken by 
the last speaker. 

" Avice, my dear, how quiet you are ! What 
are you thinking of, child ?" 

Stanmore answered for her. 

"There is always food for thought on a 
Christmas-Day. It is a day associated with so 
many memories ; we date so many of our joys 
and sorrows from it. Avice and I do in par- 
ticular." 

" Ah ! me," sighed Miss Wrickerton. 

Avice roused herself from thought, and began 
to look about her. 

"Well, Avice," said Mr. Stanmore, ",we 
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have taken a goodly number of farewells of 
each other in our time. I suppose we shall 
begin in earnest, to-night." 

Avice made some unintelligible reply. 

Stanmore, by an effort, changed the topic to 
one more general, and one affording less matter 
for serious comment. 

The blinds were drawn, the servants brought 
in lights, and the four sat and talked in a low 
undertone, as if the room were full of listeners. 
It was a strange party for a gentleman of posi- 
tion to give on Christmas night ! 

As the time stole on, that depression, which 
had never been entirely removed, seemed to 
grow more deep. In other Christmas homes, 
even in the servants' room down-stairs, where 
friends of the domestics were assembled, by 
special permission of Mr. Stanmore — the Mill- 
thorns amongst the number — there was a natu- 
ral and contrary result ; but then there was no 
certainty of an old and dear friend fading 
away, after that night, like a figure in a 
dream. 

Stanmore did his best to shake off the sad 
impression, and to resist it ; but his efforts 
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grew more feeble with each hour that crept 
along the dial, and they had been all silent 
nearly half-an-hour, when Miss Wrickerton^s 
carriage came to take the ladies home. 

When A vice was with Miss Wrickerton and 
Martha in another room, and they were putting on 
their bonnets, Avice felt a nervousness stealing 
over her, against which she could hardly battle. 

"My dear," said Miss Wrickerton, "how 
your hands are shaking ! What's the matter ?" 

" It is very cold." 

" Then you'd better go into the drawing-room, 
Avice. There's a larger fire there. Pray 
don't venture into the night air feeling cold, 
my dear. I shall not be ready these ten 
minutes ; you know what a time I take. There, 
go along !" 

Avice complied, although with a little hesita- 
tion, and with a quicker beating of the heart ; 
but there was nothing to fear now from him. 
— Was it fear ? 

She stood with her hand upon the door, 
still reluctant. It was so quiet inside, that she 
paused once more, and held her breath. 
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Tush ! this was worse than folly ! She 
turned the handle, and entered. Inside the 
room by the door, and motionless again, her 
hand upon her upheaved bosom, her black eyes 
straining at the figure by the fire, sitting there 
with a bowed head — ^the picture of despair. It 
was the work of one moment — the impulsive 
thought leaping from her warm young heart — 
the wish to break through, even with her own 
words, that ice he had gathered round himself 
in defiance of his love. No time to think 
deliberately, to wait, to pause, she knew alone 
that she could lighten the burden of his grief, 
and she was by his side, one hand upon his 
arm, the other drawing away the shaking hand 
from his troubled face. 

^' Guardian, guardian, will you let me share 
your sorrow — ^your own Avice !" 

He started wildly from his chair. 

" Oh ! Avice, Avice," he cried, " not you, 
now — not here at my side ! I cannot bear to 
look upon your face, and know I am to lose 
you for ever on this night. Leave me to my- 
self — fly from the wicked wretch who vainly 
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toies at self-command, and then gives way 
like a foolish child. Leave me, leave me, 
ere I pain you once again by a recapitulation 
of my raving folly. Avice, I beg of you to 
go! 

"Guardian, do you still bear me kind re- 
membrance-r-stin think of poor me as — as in 
those far-off days at Sanderstone ?" she asked, 
in a weak voice. 

" I think of you ever — ^what else to think of 
is there left for me ?*' 

" Have you not regretted the offer to make 
me your own wife in all those long days which 
have intervened — never had one thought that 
it was so much the best my life and yours 
were sundered ? Has it never seemed as if— -» 
as if no love of mine could make you more 
content ?" 

"What — what do you — mean?" gasped 
Stanmore, passing one hand across his fore- 
head. 

She drew a long breath, and contmued in a 
voice almost inaudible, every Umb shaking, and 
all color gone from her face. 

VOL. III. X 
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'^I mean this. If I stand alone between 
you and content — I — I am very bold, but it 
is — it is for you to pardon me — ^if but my love 
be needed to make you happy, to gladden 
your life and home; if you — ^you have not 
forgotten me, but still remember the * Wild- 
flower* you rescued from the world as one 
you would have had for your young wife in 
a time gone by, take me for that happy bride 
now, for I have the love of my whole heart to 
offer in return for yours !" 

He clasped her with his free arm to his 
breast. He tried to speak, but his voice choked 
him in its utterance, and the big tears went 
rolling down his cheeks. 

He found voice at last. 

" Avice — you, you ! It is not — cannot be. 
I am not deserving — my years, my Ufe — con- 
sider — ^you, you would sacrifice — " 

" No, no !" 

" It is a dream — I must wake soon and 
find the barren world before me. Avice, dear 
Avice !" 

" I am not worthy of you, Stanmore," she 
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murmured, " not worthy of your great loving 
heart, or fit companion for you. I — I can 
but—" 

" No more/' he interrupted, " not another 
word. You are my own now ! Do you 
remember one Christmas morning, and my 
daughter's dying words, Avice ?" 

" She knew my secret." 

" She said my best days were yet to come, 
dear Avice. She was right. They stretch 
before me, they shed a radiance on everything, 
they make me a better man from this hallowed 
night. I give away all chance of fame, all 
hope of distinction in the foreign world, the 
scheming for place and rank in the lists that 
have been open to me — my life's ambition and 
its study is here — with Wildflower !" 

Shall the story close thus, or is there more to 
say ere we write " finis" with reluctant pen ? 
Shall we tell of Miss Wrickerton's and honest 
Martha's surprise when they entered 'the room 
that Christmas night, and Stanmore led Avice 
by the hand towards them? Shall we speak 
of an engagement, a wedding, the beginning 
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of a happy life, the conclusioD of all sorrows ? 
Is there more to say of CUflton, save that he 
is famous, or of Katie Millthorn save that she 
is married? 

No, nothing more to say, dear reader mine. 
Close the book on Avice Hem's love story, and 
send to your Library for the next new novel.' 



FINIS. 
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